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Are You Folding? 


5,000 25x38 inch sheets an hour? 





The Anderson High Speed Job Folder folds 5,000 sheets an hour 
from 6x6 in. to 25x38 in. accurately and in right angle and parallel 
folds. This folder is making new low cost records in hundreds of planta 
on their catalog, booklet, broadside and circular folding. 
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Two platform 
for bindery, 
four platform 
for job press- 
room. 





















































Tear off this lower part of advertisement, attach to 
your letter head and send for descriptive literature 
and prices on High Speed Job Folder, File Folder, 
Cover Folder, Automatic Wrapping Machine, 
Bundling Press and other Anderson Machines. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


3229 Calumet Avenue $3 Chicago, Illinois 
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12 reasons why 
leading printers install 


COST CUTTER 
SAWS 


More rapid and accurate. 

Greater operating convenience. 
Simplified adjustments. 

Better provision for taking up wear. 
Ball bearing saw spindle. 

Smoother and more quiet operation. 
Full size, self-aligning saw tables. 


Improved drive. 


Quick, accurate, fool-proof method of setting and grinding 


Trimmer Knives. 


The firmest, quickest, 
ever designed. 


12. Fairly priced. 


11. Finer mechanical construction. 


most positive Work Holding Clamp 
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The Public Printer Answers Accusation of Waste 


N THE CHICAGO Journal of Com- 
I merce for July 26 there appeared 
a screed by W. G. Sibley that in un- 
mistakable terms charged the gov- 
ernment printing office and the print- 
ing industry in general with gross 
waste, thus pointing to the indus- 
try as “fraught with excessive finan- 
cial hazards” for the man with 
money to invest. In other words, he 
painted a picture of the printing in- 
dustry as an ogre devouring the 
innocent investor through unchecked 
waste. As we did not wish to see 
such libel fastened on the industry 
to which we have devoted the better 
part of our life, we submitted the 
screed to George H. Carter, public 
printer, for a reply, as he was the 
one most directly concerned. Mr. 
Carter responded nobly. There can 
be no question about right or wrong 
in the case after his reply has been 
read and considered. The article and 
Mr. Carter’s reply follow: 


An Art Within an Art 


As many an investor has learned 
to his sorrow the art preservative of 
arts, either at its commercial or 


publishing end, is fraught with ex- 
cessive financial hazards. The former 


director of the budget has been tell- 
ing of enormous waste in the opera- 
tion of the government printing office 
run down by a conference on print- 
ing which saved $487,000 in operat- 
ing expenses during the fiscal year 
1928. We need not go into details. 
It is enough to say that in any mod- 
ern commercial printing plant in- 
eficient management can eat up the 
capital investment in a few years. 

There is a very peculiar fact 
about printing. No matter how 
clever and efficient a business expert 
may be in handling different enter- 
prises, reducing overhead and estab- 
lishing accurate bookkeeping and 
economies, he is at sea in a printing 
office, and in a storm in a political 
printing enterprise. He can _ be 
robbed every hour of the day and not 
know it, with waste undreamed of if 
he is not a printing expert. 

Lack of initiative in economies in 
government is an old story in the 
United States. One illustration of 
this will be sufficient. We are told 
that in paper saved and reduced 
cost of printing alone, our new money 
by its reduction in size has saved 
the government $1,500,000 during 
the past year. And for a generation, 
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the idea never occurred to any 
economist in congress! In printing 
concerns there is a peculiar aversion 
to changes of any kind. Printers, 
foremen, and owners generally dis- 
like it. We know a concern that once 
wanted to adapt its machinery to 
two publications, but was discour- 
aged by the estimated costs of the 
changes necessary. A young em- 
ploye who knew the printing busi- 
ness asked permission to figure on it, 
and after doing so said the object 
sought could be secured without 
change in machinery, provided the 
page width of the daily paper pub- 
lished could be reduced slightly by 
narrower column rules and taking 
one-half an em off the width of each 
column. The idea was instantly re- 
jected on the ground that it would 
spoil the looks of the page and make 
it cramped in appearance. The 
young employe asked further time, 
and in a few days had page proofs 
showing the reduction in width, 
which he exhibited mixed with regu- 
lar pages. The manager and editor 
could not be convinced that the pages 
were not identical, until close meas- 
urement showed the difference. But 
neither of them liked the idea of 
changing. When the young man 
told them the reduced width of the 
pages would effect a saving of some 
$2,500 a year in paper bills they 
adopted it, and no reader ever ob- 
served the difference in size. 

Can anybody imagine a govern- 
ment official figuring out such an 
economy? or even thinking it pos- 
sible? But the budget conference dis- 
closed tens of thousands of dollars 
wasted in cutting paper stock for 
pamphlets printed and typesetting 
costs running into hundreds of thou- 





sands of dollars. On one year book 
alone a saving of $100,000 resulted 
from printing it in smaller type, thus 
saving paper. ‘These ideas alone 
have saved, we are told, $1,500,000 
between 1921-27 inclusive. 

Keeping down unnecessary costs 
in all our Washington departments 
would save enough to pay the in- 
terest on our national debt; probably 
more. War is waste, and government 
is second to it in so exhausting 
resources. 


To which Mr. Carter replied: 


My Dear Mr. Heir: 

I have your letter of July 27 in- 
closing clipping entitled “An Ar 
Within an Art,” which was pub- 
lished in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce under the name of W. G, 
Sibley. 

I thank you for calling the article 
to my attention, as otherwise I prob- 
ably never would have heard of this 
ridiculous attack on the printing in- 
dustry and the government printing 
office in particular. It is quite evi- 
dent that Mr. Sibley, whoever he 
may be, has not the intellect to un- 
derstand General Lord’s story of the 
budget, or else has deliberately mis- 
read and misquoted the statements 
of the former director of the budget 
in order to discredit the great print- 
ing industry of the United States. 

In the beginning of his article Mr. 
Sibley asserts that, “the former di- 
rector of the budget has been telling 
of enormous waste in the operation 
of the government printing office run 
down by a conference on printing 
which saved $487,000 in operating 
expenses during the fiscal year 1928.” 
I happen to be both the public printer 
in charge of the government print- 
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WHAT DO YOU 
NEED? 


Hall Special and Circular 
Folding Machines 


Hall Bundling Presses 
Hall Banding Machines 
Hall Bindery Trucks 
Berry Round Hole Paper 
Drills 
Murphy Sealing Machines 
Nicco Automatic 
—for Raised Printing 


Brackett Stripping 
Machines 


Mentges Folding 
Machines 


i Elideok Ruling Machines 


Latham Stitchers, Perfo- 
rators and Punches 


Frohn Continuous Folder 
Feeders 


Ehlig Continuous Folder 
Feeders 


Line-Up Tables 

Dexter and Cross Feeders 

Dexter Folding Machines 

Virkotype Equipment 
ow 


Rebuilt Folders 


and Feeders 
Guaranteed 














ESTABLISHED NINETEEN HUNDRED SIX 
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Printers and Bookbinders Machinery 


Christensen Automatic Wire Stitcher Feeder 





High Speed 
Simple Adjustments 
Increased Production 


For inserting and wire stitching saddle-bound booklets, 
catalogs and publications, one or more on automatically at 
one operation, in sizes ranging from 6 to 39 inches in 
length, and from 3 to 18 inches in width. Stitching of 
booklets with extended covers any desired distance same 
as straight trimmed work is a special feature. 


Safety Trimmer 


The SAFETY 
TRIMMER is de- 
signed for trim- 
ming circular, book- 
let, catalog and 
pamphlet work one 
or more up, maga- 


zines of all sizes, gem 


and all classes of 
book work. This 
trimmer has many 
advantages over the 
present methods of 
trimming and cut- 
ting, but the most 
important is that of 
production. DOU- 
BLE production is 
easily attained on 
one-up work, while 
on work two ofr 
more up we have 
records of users 
TRIPLING their 
usual output. 





Safety 
Triple Production 
Cost Reduction 
Ease of Operation—Speed 











For further details write to 


A. W. HALL COMPANY 


106 WEST HARRISON STREET 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Telephones Harrison 2193-4 
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ing office and chairman of the per- 
manent conference on printing to 
which General Lord referred in his 
recent newspaper articles which I 
have read with more care and un- 
derstanding than did Mr. Sibley. As 
a matter of fact and record, the 
former director of the budget did 
not make any such statement as I 
have just quoted from Mr. Sibley’s 
article. On the contrary, the former 
director of the budget made the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to the 
saving of $487,000 in printing, which 
Mr. Sibley distorted into an “enor- 
mous waste in the operation of the 
government printing office”: “A 
great deal of waste has been elimi- 
nated under Mr. Carter’s chairman- 
ship. Tangible, measurable savings 
amounting to more than $487,000 
were reported by the government 
printing office during the fiscal year 
1928.” The above quotation is from 
“Herbert M. Lord’s Own Story of 
His Work as Director of United 
States Budget,” as printed in the 
Washington Evening Star of July 13, 
1929. It is needless to say that this 
statement does not substantiate the 
charge made by Mr. Sibley. 

Permit me to cite another glaring 
error in Mr. Sibley’s article, which 
again shows the carelessness and un- 
reliability of his statements. In his 
article Mr. Sibley ridicules the idea 
of a government offical figuring out 
any economy in printing, and yet in 
the same paragraph cites an instance 
mentioned by General Lord of the 
saving of $100,000 by printing a 
yearbook in smaller type, thus sav- 
ing paper. “These ideas alone have 


saved, we are told,” says Mr. Sibley, © 
y; 


“$1,500,000 between 
clusive.” 


1921-1927 in- 











The fact is, General Lord cited 
the $100,000 saving in a yearbook as 
a substantial economy effected by the 
government printing office and, ip 
this connection, stated in his article, 
which Mr. Sibley misquoted, that 
“the work became standardized and 
the government printing office one 
of the most efficient and most eco- 
nomically administered plants, pub- 
lic or private, in the world.” 

As regards Mr. Sibley’s claim that 
he had been told by General Lord's 
articles that the budget printing 
ideas “alone had saved $1,500,000 
between 1921-1927 inclusive,” Gen- 
eral Lord’s own story as printed in 
the Washington Star shows that he 
merely stated that the cost of 
authors’ corrections, for which the 
government printing office is in no 
way responsible, exceeded $1,500,000 
from 1921 to 1927, inclusive. No 
reference or claim was made by 
General Lord as having effected the 
saving of any such amount in the 
years mentioned. 

In view of these ridiculous state- 
ments by Mr. Sibley, it seems un- 
necessary to give any further con- 
sideration to his equally. absurd 
charges of inefficiency and _ gross 
waste in the printing industry. As 
you know, printing is one of the 
greatest industries in this country 
and has gone forward in a remark- 
able manner during recent years. I 
am sure that in every way the in 
dustry, as a whole, lives up to and 
well deserves the motto adopted by 
the United Typothetae of America 
that “Printing is the Mother of 
Progress.” It seems unfair and unfor- 
tunate that a reliable publication like 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
should give space to such gross libel. 
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FASTER 








Seybold Automatic Cutter 


Excellent for gang work. 
Automatic clamp and 3-part 
back gauge. Special gauge 
movements. Sizes from 32” 
to 94”. 





Seybold Three-Knife 
Trimmer 

For trimming magazines, 

) books and pamphlets to be 

bound singly and trimmed 
_ 3 sides. No shifting of 

) piles or gauge necessary. 

; Will trim piles 6” high, and 
from 234” x 514” to 16” x 

2 24”. 

e 





oe « * essential bs cenegpeiny a auton, 
vy’ utomatic Cutters are fast for regu ° 

‘ and for gang work such as pamphlets that are sad- Seybold Continuous Auto- 
| dle stitched and printed two, three, and more up. matic Trimmer 

They have a split back gauge for fixed settings, and For volume production. 
. are equipped to order with rapid traverse power Normal speed, 24 piles per 


4 gauge movement and power spacing device. minute. Used by large book 

If the work requires the trimming of books, maga- publishers. | Will trim all 
8 zines or pamphlets to be bound singly and trimmed sizes from 4” x 6” to 12” x 
3 on three sides, the faster and more economical ma- 16”. 


chine for you is the Seybold Three-Knife Trimmer. 
It requires no shifting of piles or gauges. Under 
ry ordinary conditions it will trim a 9”’x12” magazine 


at the rate of 10,000 per hour. 
: om volume production the Seybold Continuous “toate 


trimmer is without equal. It produces about four 


times the volume of the Three-Knife Trimmer. The 
n- largest publishers of books and magazines have paper cutters 
nd found it an economical and fast machine. 
by Economy of operations, safety, and speed go to- 
, gether. These three Seybold units in your plant 
ca combine all advantages and enables users to handle Western Sales Agents 
of any paper trimming or cutting job correctly in 


every respect. 


CHAS. N. STEVENS 
Write for literature, or for a representative who 


ike will discuss with you the many advantages of this 112 Ww. Harrison St. 
ree Seybold Trio. ; Chicago, Ill. 
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HUMIDITY CON TROL 


How It Works in the Pressroom 
By G. H. Bruns 


Manager Bruns Korectaire Sales Company 


ECAUSE OF THE INTEREST mani- 

fested throughout this country 
by printers, lithographers, paper box 
manufacturers, and paper mills re- 
garding humidity control, I 


Then there were the pails of water 
scattered around the pressroom or 
near the radiators—means for pro 
ducing vapor by surface evaporation, 

that was all. No careful, 





have been requested to 
write this short article in 
which I will endeavor to 
set forth the benefits to be 
derived by controlling the 
humidity in a printing plant. 
The paper manufacturer is 
coéperating with the print- 
er to produce paper that 
will “stay put” by mini- 
mizing the usual amount of 
stretch, and while this helps 
to a great extent, some- 
thing more is needed that 
will eliminate static electricity and 
the shrinkage and curled or wavy 
edges caused by the changes in rela- 
tive humidity. Great strides have 
been made within the last year or 
so towards this end. 

It is only within the last twenty 
years that any thought or attention 
has been given to humidification. 
There were many makeshift methods 
in use at that time. Who does not 
remember when the pressman or his 
helper wetted the floor around the 
presses? Yet he could not tell you 
why it was done or what effect it 
would have on the atmosphere. All 
he knew was that it would be the 
means of making the paper run 
through the press with less trouble. 








scientific research work and 
mechanical skill in produc- 
ing equipment for the ab- 
solute control of humidity 
had been given to the sub- 
ject up to that time, and 
even then it did not com- 
mence in the graphic arts 
field. 

It began among the cot- 
ton manufacturers and some 
other manufacturing indus- 
tries. Finally, just a few 
years ago, the paper and 
printing industries began to take 
cognizance of the fact that possibly 
the moisture content of the air had 
something to do with their paper 
troubles. It had considerable to do 
with them, as had been found by 
actual experience with humidifiers 
in some of the larger printing and 
lithographing plants throughout the 
country; also in some of the paper 
mills. 

To begin with, by “humidity” we 
mean the amount of water vapor 
held in suspension in the air. We 
have two terms, absolute humidity 
and relative humidity, which ex 
press the real condition of the at 
mosphere. Absolute humidity is the 
actual amount of water in the ait. 
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A grain is one-seven-thousandth part 
of a pound. The air is capable of 
holding various quantities of water; 
this is determined by the tempera- 
ture, for the warmer the air the 
more moisture it can retain. Air at 
a temperature of eighty degrees can 
hold nearly twice as much moisture 
as air at a temperature of sixty 
degrees. 

Relative humidity is the term used 
to express this relation or the per- 
centage of the actual amount of wa- 
ter in the air compared with the 
amount it is possible for the air to 
hold at the same temperature. Air 
which is saturated has a relative hu- 
midity of 100 per cent, while the air 
at the same temperature and holding 
but one-half of the saturation amount 
has a relative humidity of 50 per 
cent. It is the relative humidity and 
not the absolute humidity in which 
we are interested, for there exists a 
definite relation between the rela- 
tive humidity and the moisture con- 
tent of fibrous materials. All fibers 
of vegetable or animal nature ab- 
sorb water, the amount absorbed 
varying almost directly with the 
relative humidity. The moisture con- 
tent is different for various types of 
fibers. Exposed to standard condi- 
tions of seventy degrees temperature 
and 65 per cent relative humidity, 
silk will have 11 per cent, cotton 814 
per cent, flax 12 per cent, jute 1334 
per cent moisture. The average for 
a large number of fibers used in 
papermaking is about 7 per cent. 

It has been proved conclusively 
that whenever the same kind of 
fibers are exposed to the same rela- 
tive humidity, they will always re- 
tain the same amount of moisture. 
If exposed to a different relative 


humidity, they will either take on 
more moisture or give up moisture 
to the air until the proper balance 
has been reached. Paper which is 
made from such fibers acts the same 
way. One sample of paper changed 
in moisture content from 3 to 7 per 
cent when exposed to air having a 
relative humidity of first 20 per cent 
and later 70 per cent. The moisture 
content will vary for different pa- 
pers because of the difference in 
their composition. The size of a 
sheet is decidedly affected by its 
moisture content. A change from 25 
per cent to 75 per cent in the humid- 
ity of the air will change the bulk 
about 6 per cent and across the grain 
about 55/100 of 1 per cent. This, 
translated into inches, means an in- 
crease in bulk of one-sixteenth of an 
inch for a stack one inch high; the 
length and breadth of a 32 by 44- 
inch sheet would stretch from 3/32 
to 5/32 of an inch. 

Paper stock stored in a cool room 
where the humidity is nearly normal 
changes but little. When the paper 
is brought into the pressroom it im- 
mediately begins to condition itself 
to the relative humidity of the sur- 
rounding air. If the pressroom is 
dry, the paper will give up some of 
its moisture;.if the air is damp, the 
paper will absorb more moisture. It 
is impossible for the stacks of paper 
to pick up this moisture uniformly, 
for the exposed surfaces will be af- 
fected in a very short time. These 
surfaces will expand or-contract, and 
as the center of the stack is not af- 
fected so quickly the paper will curl. 
The old way to overcome this curl- 
ing was to hang the paper so that 
the entire sheet could be conditioned 
to the surrounding atmosphere. The 
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paper would then lie flat where 
piled; but with another change of 
atmospheric conditions the trouble 
would recur. 

When paper is taken from the 
case which has been conditioned to 
60 per cent and is run through the 
press, the area on the first run is 
practically what it would be if ex- 
posed to a relative humidity of 60 
per cent, for it has not had time to 
change; but if the humidity in the 
pressroom is only 25 per cent, the 
paper, being exposed one sheet at 
a time, will contract decidedly. On 
the second run the sheets will be out 
of register, the corner farthest away 
from the gripper and side guide 
showing a variation of 3/32 to 5/32 
of an inch. Paper is continually ex- 
panding and contracting to a small 
extent in uncontrolled pressrooms, 
for the humidity in such rooms 
varies from 15 to 25 per cent during 
a single day, and more from day 
to day. 

A pressroom under perfect hu- 
midity control not only eliminates 
paper troubles, but will keep the 
rollers in better condition so they 
will work better and last longer; 
less ink will be used and it will dry 
more uniformly. By actual test in 
a plant where the same job was 
run the year round it was found 
that 15 per cent less ink was used 
when the humidity was high than 
when the humidity was low. This 
is quite an item, especially where 
solid forms are run, such as labels, 
etc. There is no need for season- 
ing paper stock if the relative hu- 
midity remains the same. This means 
that the printer can take his paper 
directly from the mill and run it to 
a perfect register. 


In conclusion, let us summarize 
the advantages to be derived by hu- 
midity control. First, we eliminate 
static troubles entirely; this means 
that we do not have to slipsheet; 
we can run our presses at a maxi- 
mum speed, and the paper stock will 
jogg perfectly; second, we need no 
paper conditioning equipment be- 
cause we will run the paper stock 
as it is received from the mill. We 
will have no such thing as green 
stock in our plant; third, we will 
make a decided saving in our ink 
bill; fourth, we need not pay a pre- 
mium for high-class folding enamel 
paper, as the ordinary enamel paper 
will fold without cracking under 
these conditions; fifth, we are creat- 
ing a more healthful atmosphere 
for our employes, which we believe 
will result in more efficiency; sixth, 
during the heating season we will 
save at least 30 per cent in fuel, 
because we do not need to heat our 
plants above seventy-five degrees F. 
when we have the proper amount of 
humidity in the air. 

I earnestly request every printer 
who reads this article to make a 
survey of his own conditions and to 
get in touch with one of the numer- 
ous humidifying concerns _ today, 
with the object of having the con- 
ditions of his plant rectified, in or- 
der that he may enjoy additional 
profits from his business. 


rr 
Don’t forget our Experience Cor- 


ner. As we stated in the last issue 
we wish to know what you as an 
executive have done to increase the 
eficiency of your men or your ma- 
chines. We will pay you well for 
these experiences. They start in the 
next issue. 
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INCE THE DAY when William 

Morris stepped to the arena as 
a champion of better typography and 
better printing in general, it has be- 
come more and more evident that 
there are certain basic principles un- 
derlying the construction of a really 
fine piece of composition; that only 
when these principles are carried out 
in every detail is good typography 
possible. Every typographer with 
love for his work and taste and skill 
enough to accomplish what this love 
dictates, is familiar with these prin- 
ciples, at least in a general way. 
But there are a number of would-be 
typographers who would gain ma- 
terially by a closer acquaintance 
with them. To those and to others 
who are striving against heavy odds 
to reach the pinnacle of fame through 
the use of the composing stick we 
highly recommend a serious perusal 
of the seven basic principles below. 

(1) Uniry—Unity is the quality 
which makes each part of a piece of 
composition so related to the others 
that the whole forms one complete 
entity to which nothing may be 
added and nothing taken away. 

(2) VariETY—By variety is meant 
change—change in the size, shape, 
and color of the various elements in 
the layout. It is opposed to the wan- 
ing fad of absolute balance, which 
is deathly flat and monotone. 

(3) BaLaANcE—Balance is that fea- 
ture of a type arrangement which 
gives the design rest and stability. 
Bisymmetric balance is formal and 
static; occult balance is informal 





BASIC PRINCIPLES 


Relating to Good Typography 





and dynamic. In art, the word bal- 
ance means an approximation to sta- 
bility whether in lines, contours, or 
masses in light and dark values, or 
in the ideal equilibrium between 
warm and cool colors. Furniture 
would be out of balance in arrange- 
ment were it massed at one end of 
a room; pictures would be out of 
balance if the center of visual at- 
traction fell to the right or to the 
left of the middle line of the space 
in which they were hung; illustra- 
tions in color would be out of bal- 
ance did the light values greatly 
predominate over dark values, or 
dark values over light ones; colors 
in outdoor advertising, or in other 
advertising for that matter, would 
be out of balance were the reds and 
vellows so preponderant as to give 
a “scorched” impression, or blues 
and greens so much in evidence as 
to cast a chill over the frame; a piece 
of composition would be out of bal- 
ance if its mass were off center either 
above or below, to the right or to the 
left. Note, however, that because of 
certain optical peculiarities of the 
eye, any part of a piece of composi- 
tion or of a page placed in its exact 
center will look as if placed below 
the center. As a general rule, the 
heaviest part of a piece of composi- 
tion should be placed above the cen- 
ter line, as, for instance, a mass of 
bold face lines, a portrait, etc. Where 
one illustration is placed at the top 
of a page a second one of the same 
nature should be placed at the bot- 
tom of the opposite page. 
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One of the most fundamental and 
at the same time the most pleasing 
ways of securing balance, whether in 
solids or highlights, whether in black 
masses or in whiting-out, is by mak- 
ing use of symmetry. The simplest 
illustration of what this term means 
is found in the arrangement of the 
fingers and thumbs of our two hands, 
says “The Essentials of Design,” a 
book quoted quite freely in this 
article. Place the hands, palms down, 
upon the table. The thumbs are to- 
gether while one little finger is at the 
right and the other at the left. Turn 
both hands over, so that the palms 
are up. The little fingers are now to- 
gether while the thumbs are at the 
right and left respectively. Hence it 
will be seen that symmetry is regu- 
larity with reversal. The hands are 
alike in the regularity of their digits, 
but the thumbs and fingers of the 
hands are in reverse order. The 
right glove will not fit the left hand. 
The same regularity with reversal 
is true of any other parts of the 
body. No one of these parts would 
fit the place of its counterpart on the 
opposite side of the body. 


The typographer has constant need 
for symmetrical arrangement of his 
composition; it enters also into all 
the elements of its construction. Thus 
if a two, three, or four-columned pe- 
riddical is to have a column of ads 
on two facing pages the better bal- 
ance will be obtained by placing 
them in the first column of one page 
and in the last one of the other. 

(4) RHyTHM—By rhythm is meant 
movement, easy pleasing movement. 
It leads the eye from one part of 
the composition to the next until the 
whole of it is encompassed. It is a 
term that decoration has borrowed 


from music, poetry, and dancing, in 
all of which movement is marked by 
regularly recurring beats and ac- 
cents. There is a rhythm in the beat- 
ing of the heart, in the regular 
tramp of marching feet, and in the 
ticking of a clock. Realizing that the 
monotony caused by a bare succes- 
sion of uniform dots, strokes, lines, 
or areas becomes uninteresting and 
ultimately tiresome, the designer 
breaks up this monotony by accenting 
in some way certain of the regularly 
recurring parts. By this means he 
gives interest and force to what 
otherwise would be weak and un- 
interesting. 

When by accenting or varying the 
parts of a design the eye is led in a 
given direction, as to the right, to the 
left, upward or downward, the de- 
signer or the typographer speaks of 
movement in his creation. By move- 
ment he means such an arrangement 
of the parts of his composition as to 
cause the eye to travel throughout 
the entire design. 

Finally, when the composition 
arouses the mind or excites the artis- 
tic interest of the reader, the typog- 
rapher speaks of it as being forceful 
or dynamic in contrast to an uninter- 
esting one, termed weak or static. 

(5) Harmony—Harmony is the 
agreeable relationship of the various 
parts of a piece of composition in 
shape, size, and color. Perfect struc- 
tural or shape harmony requires that 
the form of the whole mass of illus- 
trations and copy conforms with the 
outline of its shape. 

Here again we shall find our most 
perfect illustration in the human 
body. Place the hands once more 
upon the table, palms down. As we 
have seen, the two hands together 
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form an absolutely symmetrical ar- 
rangement; but is there any sym- 
metry in either of them considered 
apart from the other? The thumb is 
the broadest of the digits, and its 
position on the hand is not similar to 
that of any of the fingers. In order 
of length, the middle finger comes 
first, the ring finger second, etc. In 
like manner the fingers are gradu- 
ated in size. Grasp some spherical 
object, however, and it becomes ap- 
parent that the hand is formed as it 
is for purposes of grasping and hold- 
ing rather than for any formal end 
like abstract beauty—that the shape 
of the hand and the placing of the 
fingers on it in this somewhat un- 
harmonious manner is made for util- 
ity purposes rather than for show. 
Apply this principle to the make- 
up of your composition and_ see 
whether it will stand the test. In 
a broadside, for instance, or in any 
sales literature for that matter, the 
utility value must overshadow the 
beauty effect. If the two can be had 
at one and the same time, well and 
good; if not, beauty must be sacri- 
ficed for utility. This is a principle 
more or less overlooked by the ad- 
vocates of sameness in composition; 
for instance, by the use of one type 
face exclusively in an advertising 
page. Old Caslon is a beautiful type 
face; but when used exclusively in 
a piece of composition, the whole is 
flat, lifeless; consequently without 
any utility value. So also with all 
the other popular type faces. The 


woman parading the street in a blue 
ensemble: blue hat, blue dress, blue 
stockings, blue shoes, blue pocket- 
book, and blue parasol may be a 
sight for sore eyes, but she surely 
would attract more attention if she 


wore sun-tan stockings and choco- 
late-colored shoes. 

(6) PRroporTion—By proportion is 
meant the ratio of width to length, 
In the study of proportion much may 
be learned from the ancient Greeks, 
who based their proportions in the 
ratio of 3:5. This is the ideal pro- 
portion for both the paper and the 
type page of an attractive book; it is 
sometimes termed the golden mean. 

(7) EmpHasis—We gain emphasis 
in composition by setting the more 
important words in larger and 
blacker type, or by isolating the copy 
in a large area of white space. Too 
much emphasis—too much use of 
black or bold. type, or too much use 
of color—defeats itself, for if every- 
thing is set in a bold type or every- 
thing printed in a vivid color the re- 
sult is a tiring monotony of emphasis 
which is no emphasis at all. 

In conclusion, it is evident that to 
be truly artistic a piece of compo- 
sition must have balance in all its 
parts, which in turn must be so ar- 
ranged that the parts produce har- 
monic unity for the achievement of 
the purpose intended. Every ele- 
ment, moreover, must not only be 
adequate but must also seem ade- 
quate to fulfill the function it is ex- 
pected to perform. If one part seems 
too strong or another too weak for 
its allotted space, the composition 
becomes at once unbalanced; if cer- 
tain parts are distorted by unseemly 
shapes, that is, by shapes unrelated 
to the purpose they are to serve, as 
in numerous examples of jazz typog- 
raphy, the whole may become gro- 
tesque, like the body of a man with 
the legs of a goat, or the neck of a 
woman abnormally high, and _ this 
distortion will make unity impossible. 
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Here’s How Over 500 
Commercial Printers 
Make Money on Labels! 


We print all their label orders for them— 
We’ll do the same for you! 


Mass production with the most modern label printing ma- 
chinery and highly skilled workmen enable us to produce 
labels at prices considerably less than even the best equipped 
all-round commercial printers could ever show as cost. 


For years we've specialized solely on label production and 
our business is built on RESPECT OF TRADE CONFI- 
DENCE. When you send your customers’ orders to us, you 
need never fear that we will try to sell them direct. We 
work through you—not around you. 








Compare These Prices With Your Costs. 
Here are a few list prices (subject %4-In 5 MLots 10 M Lots 25 M Lots 


to 25% discount). Remember, we : $ . $ ~ $ Q 
manufacture rolls or flat, gummed 6 115 100 90 
or not. Label prices based on a sim- 10 1.50 1.30 115 
plified square inch basis. To find 15 1.90 1.70 1.50 
cost of your label, measure the 18 2.20 1.85 1.70 
length and width. Multiply to get 24 2.70 2.40 2.25 


square inch area. The prices cover The above prices are per M and 
clin enum wept ocletied tx. eae cover labels in roll form or cut sin- 


: le. F i 
standard colors of ink—blue, black a ae — pens 4 get aa 
or red. quote you special. 


Send For Our Confidential Trade Offer 
For Registered Printers Only. 
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| Please send us your special printers trade 
offer which we promise to keep confidential. 1 














Your name and | 
| position with company 


| EVER READY LABEL CORP., 
255-257 West 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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HOW WE PRODUCE 


A Million Magazines a Month 


By Epwin L. WILSON 
Manager Printing Department, Popular Mechanics, Chicago 


I’ SOME ONE not so close to the sub- 
ject were writing this there would 
be the ceaseless clicking of the lino- 
types casting column on column of 
slugs, the hum of hungry 


but the most suitable machines and 
methods for doing the thing desired 
may be adapted. One may say that 
setting type or making ready forms 





presses covering tons and 
tons of white paper with 
new, interesting stories, the 
rhythmic whirr of the au- 
tomatic binding machinery 
that seems never to weary 
of gathering the various sec- 
tions, stitching, covering, and 
trimming magazines ready 
to be sent to waiting mil- 
lions of readers, leaving 








are the same, but there js 
a wide difference in set- 
ting the same type, the 
same measure, or making 
ready the same character 
forms day after day. The 
workmen attain a skill im- 
possible where it is neces 
sary that they handle mis- 
cellaneous work. 

I don’t mean to imply 
that all kinds of publica- 








the impression that making 
a million magazines was a 
stunt worthy of the superman. Time 
was when a million of anything was 
news; but inventive genius has per- 
fected machines and methods to the 
point where now a million is the unit 
for making calculations in the new 
manufacturing world. So also with 
magazines. 

Start right, make the work easy, 
and the difference between one hun- 
dred thousand and a million or more 
is but the difference in time it takes 
to produce them. 

Naturally there is a difference in 
producing a million magazines in a 
commercial plant and in one de- 
signed especially for the work. It 
is not essential that the equipment 
be of the general-purpose kind, as 
it must be in the commercial plant, 


Edwin L. 
Wilson 


tions would find it profit- 
able to go into the printing 
business, or that costs can be ma- 
terially reduced, but after the circu- 
lation reaches the point where the 
equipment can be kept in operation 
80 per cent of the time, a better qual- 
ity of work is possible at no in- 
creased cost. 

However, if we are to make a 
million magazines we had better get 
started. 

The one place where we can be 
accused of extravagance is in the 
composing room. Up to the time of 
going to press the editors are at 
liberty to cut, reset, alter, or kill 
the entire page, and they sometimes 
do it with an abandon that would 
break down the morale of any com- 
mercial plant. There is small doubt 
that the cost of alterations exceeds, 
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two or three times, the original cost 
of composition, but this is offset by 
the advantage of having this part of 
the work easily accessible to the 
editorial rooms. 

Mechanically, the copy is handled 
eficiently. It is sent to the machine 
in page form attached to a makeup 
sheet on which are pasted the illus- 
trations in the position they are to 
occupy and the page is delivered 
from the machine made up, includ- 
ing running head and captions un- 
der cuts. After the pages are O. K.’d, 
it is a short step to the electrotype 
foundry. 

Plates are curved nickeltypes, and 
where colors are used both plates are 
made by the non-stretch method, in- 
suring perfect register. Two sets of 
plates are made for each signature, 
which cuts the press run to half the 
number of impressions. 

When the plates are delivered to 
the pressroom, proofs are immedi- 
ately pulled and chalk overlays 
made. They are then tested to see 
that the curve is correct to fit the 
cylinder of the press, and again to 
find if the side bevel is at absolute 
right angle to the type on the page. 
This, I think, is not general prac- 
tice, but is highly important if a 
close register is desired. Curved 
plates can only be moved in direc- 
tions that will maintain the hug of 
the cylinder. As soon as a slight 
twist is necessary the weight rests on 
two corners and a few thousand im- 
pressions will result in a flattening 
of the plate sufficient to wear the 
edges. This defect is frequently mis- 
taken for defective curving when it 
is but careless beveling. 

After testing the bevel the plates 
are measured on a micrometer gauge 


for thickness. This gauge gives the 
printing pressure of two hundred 
and fifty pounds a square inch and 
enables the pressman to accurately 
underlay all the low spots so that 
once the plates are put on the press 
it is never necessary to remove them 
for makeready purposes. This is all 
preliminary work and is part of the 
start-right system. 

The press» equipment «consists ~of 
six 96-page web presses, half of 
them printing in two colors. Nat- 
urally we spend considerable time 
and money in maintaining them in 
perfect operating condition. The im- 
pression cylinders are packed with 
as hard material as it is possible to 
procure and that mysterious line of 
travel you hear so much about is 
worked out to the .oor of an inch. 
We recently substituted fiber board 
in the packing to replace the press- 
board, so generally used, and can 
recommend its use wherever a hard 
packing is desired. 

With the plates on the press and 
the chalks hung, two spot sheets are 
added and the press commences to 
grind out magazines. Makeready 
rarely consumes over twelve hours 
per form and it is good for the life 
of the run because it was made with 
that end in view. 

The presses are not speeded for 
production, but are held to the point 
where they will give the best qual- 
ity. They are operated to a schedule 
that will clear them on a certain 
date; a loss of schedule is made up 
by running longer hours, not by 
speeding up to the detriment of the 
product. 

Five hundred tons of paper are 
used for each issue. As this is the 
continuous production of one paper 
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machine, we get a more uniform 
sheet than, if between runs, there 
were changes made to other weights 
and finishes. Still we find it neces- 
sary to take care of some stock fall- 
ing short of the standard by trans- 
ferring it to presses where it will 
be the least objectionable in the fin- 
ished magazine. Out of each ship- 
ment of paper the basis weight of 
fifty rolls is taken as a check to see 
that the variation in weight keeps 
within reasonable bounds. In such 
a large tonnage the difference of so 
little as a pound to a ream would be 
a large item when you realize that, 
in roll stock, an increase in weight 
is the same as fewer sheets to the 
ream in flat stock. 

A standard paper makes it pos- 
sible to standardize on one grade of 
black ink which again makes it pos- 
sible to keep an absolute check on 
the covering capacity. It requires, 
per one thousand sections, 44/100 
pounds for the reading pages and 
49/100 pounds for the advertising 
pages. Any decided deviation from 
this is a signal that something un- 
usual is happening; any change in 
the manufacture of the ink is at once 
reflected in these figdres. This check 
has also proven that a rather high- 
priced, heavy-bodied, short ink is the 
most economical and gives better 
work with less effort. It is only pos- 
sible to use an ink of this character 
when the presses are equipped with 
some device for keeping the ink 
down to the feed roller, as it is al- 
most impossible to do this by hand 
on a web press and maintain an even 
color. 

Colored inks are manipulated to 
meet special requirements. These, 
however, are always made much 


stronger in color value than ordj- 
narily used in order to get results 
with the minimum quantity and 
avoid offset. 

The character of the plate deter- 
mines whether the color is run first 
or last. Where detail is essential in 
the black, the color is made trans- 
parent and run last. 

The folded sections are jogged 
from the press and put on platforms 
that hold fifty thousand signatures 
in convenient shape for storing in 
the bindery until the last form goes 
to press. 

Of all the operations that enter 
into the making of a million maga- 
zines, binding is accomplished with 
the least effort. 

The work is done on twin gath- 
ering machines, each hooked up with 
a stitcher and covering unit. These 
machines are right and left, placed 
so that one crew of operators can 
tend both machines. The signatures 
on the platforms, as delivered from 
the pressroom, are wheeled into posi- 
tion on the outside of the machines 
within easy reach of the girl feed- 
ers, and as one platform is emptied 
another takes its place. 

The covered books, as they come 
from the machines, are in piles of 
five carried on a belt conveyor up 
to the automatic trimmer and come 
out on another conveyor to the wrap- 
ping tables. The output on these 
machines is 75,000 in an eight-hour 
run. During the run there are less 
than one thousand books thrown out, 
all of which are repaired, so that 
spoilage is practically nil. 

There is your million copies. It is 
produced from month to month with 
not half the effort I have put in try- 
ing to tell you about it. 
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©Your personal sales 
will be strengthened 
with intelligently han- 
died pictures. For thirty 
ears Barnes-Crosby 
illustrations and plates 
have produced results. 


Distance is no barrier to 
our ability to put into 
advertising the selling 
touch that increases dis- 
tribution and profits, 
Write, phone or call. 
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DYE SAMPLE CARDS © 


As Made by Modern Methods 


By CuHarLes KuNz 
Plant Superintendent Mead-Grede Printing Company, Chicago 


DD" SAMPLE CARDS are cards 
showing the tints, shades, and 
colors of the paint and dye manu- 
facturers; they may have on their 
face from twenty to two hundred 
and more of these tints, shades, and 
colors. Until a few years ago these 
cards were produced by very cum- 
bersome methods, entailing great ex- 
penses to the customer and a lot of 
waste time to the printer. Just imag- 
ine a card with two hundred colors 
printed one color at a time! Or, if 
you will, imagine the same colors 
printed on two hundred different 
sheets, cut to size, and pasted in 
place on the cards! Both methods 
were used before the Spectroprocess 
method was invented. 


By this method we print all the 
colors at once, or at least as many 
as the width of the machine will al- 
low. We remove the ink fountain 
from the machine and in its place fit 
in individual fountains one-half inch 
wide. These fountains are arranged 
in sections on bars which are placed 
beside each other or above each 
other so as to give an easy contact 
with the rollers. The rollers are cut 
in one-half inch sections to corre- 
spond with the fountains. Each 
roller has a copper flange of differ- 
ent diameter at its extreme ends; 
these flanges are fitted into grooves 
of different depths and so constructed 
that when the roller passes over the 
form it will strike only where it is 


supposed to strike. In our plant we 
have four Miehle presses fitted up 
for this kind of work, two with three 
fountain bars and two with five, 
each bar carrying sixty-four colors. 

When a form of two hundred col- 
ors, for instance, is put to press it 
is as carefully made ready as any 
other color form; that is, as far as 
underlay, overlay, and packing is 
concerned. Then the fountains are 
placed and filled with the required 
inks, the rollers adjusted in the 
grooves, and register secured. It will 
readily be understood that the plac- 
ing of the rollers so as to give the 
right shade of ink to the different 
rectangles to be printed is the crux 
of the whole matter. It requires care 
and painstaking work. Of course, the 
mixing and grinding of the ink so 
as to get the right shades is quite 
a task in itself; but this it also was 
when the old method was used. 

When the form has been made 
ready as stated above and the foun- 
tains set and adjusted for hair-line 
register, the printing can be done at 
practically the full speed of the 
press. Naturally the colors must be 
watched closely so as to prevent any 
variation in tints or shades; but 
aside from this the process of print- 
ing requires only the same care 4s 
any other color job. 

The process naturally may be used 
to advantage on all kinds of multi- 
color printing. 
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INK AND THE PRESS 


Practical Suggestions for Best Results 
By THE EpITor 


HE LITHOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL 

FOUNDATION was organized in 
1926 to do research work for the 
trade and acquaint its contributors 
with improved machinery or the 
best method of doing things. Thus 
many and varied subjects have been 
studied and the results of these 
studies have been given out quite 
freely. There is, for instance, the 
ink used in color work and the care 
it should receive. In a recent pam- 
phlet the research department of the 
Foundation discussed this subject to 
some extent. No matter how satis- 
factorily the ink manufacturer does 
his part, it was stated, it is possible 
for the pressman to treat ink in such 
a way that its effectiveness is greatly 
lessened. In other words, the fact 
that good ink is provided is no as- 
surance that it will be entirely satis- 
factory in the fountain or on the 
printed sheet. Not only ink relation- 
ships may be brought into play, but 
the right consistency must be deter- 
mined, else there will be no end of 
trouble. 


As a general rule, ink that stands 
in tins for any length of time needs 


reconditioning and whipping up to’ 


overcome any possible separation of 
the various ingredients. Inks which 
at times appear to be stiff and unfit 
for use may be reconditioned by a 
thorough mixing process. For this 
purpose mixing bowls and other 
equipment are available and used 
freely in the larger plants for re- 


conditioning as well as for tint mix- 
ing. In cases where compounds are 
required, such as driers, reducing 
mediums, etc., this equipment is a 
valuable addition to the plant. 


Inasmuch as the service which ink 
renders is necessarily conditioned by 
the mechanical devices set up for its 
distribution, it follows that these de- 
vices and the ink must work together 
harmoniously. So far as the ink is 
concerned it must of necessity pass 
through the rollers smoothly and 
easily, but it is equally important 
that it does not pass too quickly. 


THE JEAN BERTE PROCESS 

Some years ago the printing trade 
was astonished by a series of color 
prints of unusual effect and beauty. 
By a little investigation it was found 
that these prints were the results of 
a hitherto unknown process, known 
as the Jean Berté process, the name 
being derived from the first names 
of the two inventors. Wallace & 
Tiernan Products, Incorporated, 
Belleville, New Jersey, became the 
exclusive licensors of the process in 
this country. In a recent letter to us 


‘they say: “As you no doubt know, 


the Jean Berté process is the only 
method of water color printing that 
has been thoroughly tested and 
proven successful. The process is 
covered by patents in the United 
States and foreign countries and 
licensed to printers on a_ royalty 
basis. During the past three years 
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eighty of the most representative 
printers throughout the United States 
and Canada have accepted the proc- 
ess and found it sound and prac- 
tical for use on all kinds of printing. 
_,. It is only in the combination of 
the proper equipment and materials, 
rollers, plates, inks, and paper, that 
satisfactory results can be expected.” 

Then, what is this process? In 
a portfolio recently published by the 
licensors it is explained as follows: 

“The Jean Berté process is a per- 
fected. printing process by which 
water color is applied to paper on 
the regular printing press. It is 
adapted to practically every purpose 
where color is to be printed either 
singly or in combination. 

“There are four outstanding ad- 
vantages of the process which may 
be summarized as follows: (1) Bril- 
liance and purity of color; (2) the 
appearance of hand coloring; (3) 
the ability to overprint colors as 
much as desired; (4) the use of 
papers having a decided texture. 
The use of all four features bring 
the best results. 

“In making a design for water 
color printing it should be clearly 
understood that the Jean Berté proc- 
ess is a block printing method em- 
ploying a special plate. The color 
is applied in perfectly flat areas, 
containing no screen, and appears in 
the same strength wherever used. 
Each color, with the exception of 
those made by overprinting, requires 
a separate printing. 

“For printing the fine lines and 
details of a design a metal key plate 
is usually used, printed with the 
regular varnish ink. Any type in 
the design or copy is usually run in 
the form with the key plate.” 


As another advantage of the proc- 
ess it may be stated that it is not 
necessary to make a finished color 
drawing for reproduction, as in 
three and four-color process work. 
The artist first makes a rough sketch 
in color of the proposed design, 
using as many flat colors as are to 
be used in printing. This sketch 
serves for preliminary approvals by 
the customer and is later used as a 
color guide by the pressman. After 
the color sketch is approved, the 
artist proceeds with the working 
drawing. 

In the case of working drawings 
for prints in which no metal key 
plate is to run, an outline drawing 
in line giving the limitations of the 
various colors is all that is required. 
This should be entirely in black. It 
is used only for making the color 
plates. 

In cases where a highlight half- 
tone or a grained keyplate is to be 
used, the working drawing is made 
in the proper technique for that pur- 
pose and not in line. 

Overprinting or color lapping may 
be used as much as desired, thereby 
making additional colors. No gloss 
will appear; a perfect mix results 
from this overprinting. This greatly 
increases the color effect that can 
be obtained with two or more 
printings. 

The inks used in this kind of 
printing consist of thirty shades, in- 
cluding five yellows, two oranges, 
seven reds, two magentas, two crim- 
son lakes, two purples, two greens, 
five blues, one gray, one brown and 
one black. The colors are as perma- 
nent as corresponding colors in var- 
nish ink and can be used in the same 
way. Where the finished job is to 
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be placed in a show window or ex- 
posed to a direct light for any length 
of time it is of course necessary to 
use permanent inks. In such a case 
peacock blue, for instance, should 
not be used; nor persian orange, 
magenta, or purple. 

* Water color inks should be stored 
where a cool, even temperature is 
maintained. Heat will dry the inks 
and make them too stiff to work on 
the press. 


TRANSPARENT TINTS 

The best way to make a founda- 
tion for a tint is to prepare a tinting 
medium by grinding hydrate of 
alumina into linseed oil varnish, 
says a contributor to The British 
Printer. This is better than using 
a white, as the result is more trans- 
parent, more bulky, and _ works 
cleaner. A white such as Kremmitz 
is only used for colored papers. Any 
lake pigment may be ground into the 
tinting medium. It is desirable to 
avoid the heavier colors, such as 
those having a lead base, and earth 
colors generally. 

Permanent pink tints are made 
with madder lake, blue tints with 
Chinese blue, and yellow tints with 
golden yellow lake. Greys are made 
with the best carbon black and a 
touch of one of the above-mentioned 
colors, according to the tone desired. 


WHEN THE INK Russ OFF 
The rubbing-off trouble is, like 
the poor, always with us; it is 
found even in the best plants, where 
care and watchfulness is the order 
of the day. What’s the reason-or 
cause? Sometimes the stock is 


blamed; again the ink and the rela- 
tive humidity. 


Obviously the trouble is not al- 
ways due to the bad quality of the 
stock used or even to the ink; often 
the cause is some mistake during 
printing. In one instance, labels 
printed with a red ink appeared in- 
sufficiently dry, and the ink was 
without lustre. This is common to 
all inks used too thin, either in con- 
sequence of the quality furnished or 
owing to the addition of oils, fats, 
or other substances. 

In this instance the medium or 
carrier of the color had nearly all 
gone into the paper and the larger 
portion of the ink particles were left 
loose on the surface of the stock. 
Therefore, not defective drying but 
an unsuitable medium was the cause 
of the difficulty. A stronger varnish 
and a drier should have been used. 
All oils and fats which render “fast- 
ening” difficult, but facilitate ab- 
sorption of the varnish, must be 
avoided. 

According to the absorption quali- 
ties of the paper used for printing, 
an addition of some means of hard- 
ening on the surface is necessary in 
order to prevent the absorption of 
the medium, for only by this means 
can rubbing-off be avoided. 

In the use of a loose or spongy 
paper which easily picks, an addi- 
tion to the ink of some oil or a weak 
varnish will be useful. To prevent 
even worse drying as a result of 
such additions, a quantity of drier 
could be added with advantage. For 
large jobs both the inkmaker and the 
paper merchant should be consulted; 
best results are obtained when these 
two put their heads together to solve 
the problem. But when paper ia 
stock must be used, the ink-maker 
usually is able to prevent trouble. 
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BARGAINS 


We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of Per- 

fects and Seconds in the World. At all times 

we have bargains in the following lines: 
Blanks—Coated one and two sides. Folding Enamel—Extra Strong, 
Blotting. the best of its kind. 


Bonds— White and Colors. Litho Label. 


Book Papers—Enamel, M. F., S. nnn 
& §.C., Eng. Fin., Eggshell, etc., imeograph. 


in White and Colors. eee a . 
B ds. ost Car oated and uncoated. 

=e agen Railroad Board. 
Bristols—Index and Satin. 
Card Board Tough Check. 

Fr ae Second Sheets. 
Check Book Cover. As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 
Cover—Embossing. of every kind and description. 

423 West Ontario St. $3 Chicago, III. 


Phone Superior 7252 


Two Branch Offices: 


PITTSBURGH, PA. . é ‘ ‘ a 209 Ninth Street, Phone Grant 103 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. . ° - : . 204 Grand Ave., Phone Grand 2802 





BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 
423 W. Ontario Street, F. W. Beattie, Mgr. 
Chicago, III. 


Place our name on list to receive your monthly price list every month. 
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Let us cite another case: Slips for 
records had been printed by offset, 
using a blue ink which refused to 
dry even after the sheets had lain 
on drying racks for four weeks. The 
buyer rejected the work. The press- 
room foreman claimed that he had 
used every care in the execution of 
the work. He had mixed the ink 
with No. 3 varnish and used a drier 
in the required quantity. 

Upon examination it was ascer- 
tained that a bronze blue had been 
used. Usually offset inks cannot be 
expected to skin or even dry rapidly, 
as they are used rather thin so as 
to meet the requirements of offset 
printing. When these inks give sat- 
isfactory results of drying, this is 
due to the use of suitable papers 
and to the relatively thin covering. 
All strongly concentrated inks dry 
rather slowly, but the glossy colors 
—red, yellow, or green in the differ- 
ent shades—dry only on the surface 
of the paper, leaving a_ metallic 
coating which will rub away weeks 
or months afterwards. 

The ink used in this instance be- 
longed to that class. As used for 
printing slips for records its selec- 
tion was a mistake on the part of 
the pressman or the superintendent. 


DouBLETONE INKS 

It is only the particularly attrac- 
tive results obtained from successful 
doubletone printing which have en- 
couraged printers to persevere with 
this troublesome method. Pitfalls 
surround the use of doubletone inks; 
but once mastered, the printed effects 
are well worth the extreme care and 
time occupied. 

It may be stated that doubletone 
inks are composed of letterpress 





halftone inks mixed with 1o per cent 
of dye soluble in oil. The effect of 
this soluble dye is that it slowly 
squashes, after printing, along the 
borders of the screen dots, thus col- 
oring the white paper at the inter- 
vals of the dots. 

The quality of the paper used is 
of the highest importance. Double- 
tone ink tones differently on each 
variety of paper, as the coloring is 
affected by the more or less intensive 
penetration of the dyed varnish into 
the pulp. The paper thus plays a 
decisive and most important part in 
doubletone printing. 

Thus it happens that the slightest 
fluctuations in the manufacture of 
one paper result in perceptible dif- 
ferences of coloring. The squashing 
of the ink is also different on either 
side of the paper. Furthermore, 
when using newly-made paper, con- 
siderable divergencies of coloring 
appear, although printing with ink 
from stock. This is explained by the 
different sizing and make of the 
paper. The paper best suiting this 
purpose is the art and coated chromo. 
The uniform chalk coating is favor- 
able for intensive squashing of the 
ink. Sometimes the print becomes 
speckled after a time, the soluble 
dye contracting by drops, and this 
is here and there perceptible in con- 
sequence of the irregular sizing of 
the paper. 

In any case the printer should 
thoroughly test any paper before 
starting doubletone printing. The 
first proofs should be made prior to 
makeready by using the correct 
paper and ink and the form inked 
by means of a hand roller. The 
printed sheets should be at once in- 
terleaved and carefully tested as to 
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drying and squashing. At the same 
time, watch whether the coloring is 
uniform on both sides of the paper. 
If the ink happens to squash less on 
one side of the paper, add a trifle 
of weak linseed oil varnish. On the 
other hand, if the squashing is too 
intense, stop this by adding drying 
paste, but always with the greatest 
care, for the fundamental rule is 
“avoid any additions.” If a new 
make of ink not yet tried in the 
pressroom is concerned, it is advisa- 
ble to send a sample of color and 
paper to the inkmaker, if at all pos- 
sible, and entrust him with the 
proofing. At the same time, advise 
the inkmaker whether platen, cylin- 
der press, or rotary machine print- 
ing is concerned, and whether the 
respective paper is to be printed on 
both sides. All of these items are 
essential in order that the ink is 
properly suited to the subject and 
the printing method in use. 

The soluble in oil addition to the 
doubletone ink and the squashing 
must be controlled, as otherwise a 
possit e showing through might hap- 
pen, ing fatal especially for high- 
class printing, and many an edition 
has thus been wasted. As regards 
showing through, one should pay 
special attention to porous and ab- 
sorbent papers, the size and the dye 
soluble in oil penetrating into the 
paper and the coloring substance re- 
maining free at the surface. Here a 
slight addition of drying paste or 
strong varnish will help. Conse- 
quently the printer should examine 
and watch inking, squashing, color- 
ing, drying capacity, blurring, and 
showing through. Each sheet should 
be laid out in slipsheets for at least 
forty-eight hours. 








EASELS 


All Kinds, All Good— 
Metal, Wood, Cardboard 





Here is the easel to use on 
your collapsible window dis- 
plays. 

The entire display and easel 
pack in a tube you can mail or 
distribute by salesmen. 


So simple in construction a 
child can set it up by merely 
matching three colors. 


It’s sturdy and economical. 





Write us for particulars 


U. S. Finishing & Mfg. Co. 
771 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 

















THE FOREMAN'S JOB 


And Its Various Functions 


By StePiIN PENNYPACKER 
Plant Superintendent Goodwill Printing Company, New York 


_ MANUFACTURING CONCERN, 
yea, every business organization 
for that matter, is organized for the 
making of money, or for the making 
of profit. If it weren’t for this profit, 
it would be out of existence as soon 
as it started, as the production costs 
and the overhead expenses would 
soon eat up the capital that was put 
into the enterprise. But to make 
money or to guarantee a profit it is 
necessary to make or sell something 
that will leave a margin over and 
above all expenses. In the printing 
business time and materials are the 
raw products bought by the proprie- 
tor of the shop; the finished product, 
whether it is a thousand letterheads 
or a million catalogs, is the commod- 
ity which he has to sell. To obtain a 
profit from the business he therefore 
must sell this commodity at a price 
that will cover all the expenses con- 
nected with its manufacture, market- 
ing, and distribution, plus a certain 
per cent as gain; otherwise he would 
soon be bankrupt. 

If the business is correctly organ- 
ized and runs smoothly it means that 
every division or department of it 
must cooperate with all the other 
departments in trying to make this 
profit. The production departments 
on their part must manufacture the 
goods as efficiently as modern ma- 
chinery and improved methods and 
processes will allow, while the en- 
gineering, marketing, and financial 


departments must do their part to 
procure the materials and keep the 
product moving as fast as it is made, 
Unless a department or part of the 
organization assists directly in the 
production and marketing program, 
there is no justification for its exist- 
ence. The engineering, planning, 
material, traffic, purchasing, account- 
ing, employment, inspection, and 
maintenance departments are all of 
them service departments whose func- 
tion it is to help the production de- 
partments turn out the product with- 
out waste of time or materials. 
The managing head of the busi- 
ness is the head of every department 
and directs the activities of the entire 
organization, collects facts concern- 
ing all angles of the plant’s opera- 
tion, and arrives at plans and policies 
which he desires to have carried out. 
After these plans and policies have 
been made, they must be put into 
actual, effective operation through 
the workers in the different depart- 
ments, and here is where the fore- 
man becomes an important link in 
the organization. No manager, not 
even a division head, could person- 
ally tell each man in the ranks what 
is expected of him in carrying out 
the established plans and policies. 
Nevertheless it is essential that 
every worker should know what the 
management expects of him. He 
should know about those company 
policies which affect him; he should 
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know what his individual part is in 
carrying out the plans of the man- 
agement. He is also entitled to know 
the attitude of the management in 
regard to all questions affecting his 
interests, feelings, and work. There- 
fore some one must represent the 
management to the men and the men 
to the management if they are to un- 
derstand each other; and they must 
cooperate intelligently in carrying 


out the production program of the - 


plant. The foreman is the logical 
man to fill this important place of 
dual representative to the manage- 


ment and the men; in modern indus- . 


try it has become one of his most 
important functions. 

More than anyone else in the or- 
ganization the foreman is responsible 
for maintaining and increasing pro- 
duction. The management puts the 
foreman out in the shop for the pur- 
pose of getting production. This pro- 
duction largely depends upon his 
maintenance of a contented work 
force. The foreman perhaps spends 
more time with his workmen during 
their waking hours than any other 
person. A qualified foreman there- 
fore has ample opportunity to give 
his men the management’s point of 
view in matters pertaining to the 
production of the shop as well as in 
matters pertaining to their own wel- 
fare; likewise he has ample oppor- 
tunity to get the men’s point of view 
on all matters of mutual concern. 

This is one of the foreman’s most 
dificult positions. In the first place 
he must overcome his own personal 
feelings and prejudices before he can 
represent the management’s point of 
view fairly and accurately; then he 
must take the workmen’s feelings and 
prejudices into consideration. This 


requires tact, diplomacy, and sales- 
manship, The foreman’s own experi- 
ences in the ranks and his daily con- 
tact with the men is of course a 
great help to him in the solution of 
this problem; his knowledge of the 
men’s point of view also enables him 
to pass it up to the boss. 

But the foreman must be careful 
not to pass along his own ideas as 
those of the management or of the 
men. If they coincide, well and 
good; if not, trouble will be brew- 
ing. If the men discover that he is 
foisting his own personal opinions 
upon them in the guise of the man- 
agement’s, they will lose respect for 
everything he tells them; likewise 
with the management. You probably 
have seen examples of this kind 
more than once, as they are quite 
prevalent. 

On the other hand, the manage- 
ment should keep the foreman accu- 
rately informed on all matters per- 
taining to the running of the plant 
and what is expected from his men 
and his department. In small or- 
ganizations where the foreman re- 
ports directly to the business man- 
ager or proprietor there is no difh- 
culty in passing such information. In 
the larger organizations it is more 
difficult; where such information has 
to pass through a production mana- 
ger, a superintendent, or an assist- 
ant superintendent there is consid- 
erable opportunity for ideas or other 
information to die before they reach 
the foreman. Many a mountain tor- 
rent that rushes so swiftly down the 
steep slope has peetered out to noth- 
ingness before it came down to the 
plain below where its refreshing wa- 
ters were so badly needed. So also 
with information and ideas passing 
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many stations on their way to the 
foreman’s desk; they may be so dis- 
torted before they reach their des- 
tination that the management would 
not know them as its own. Each ex- 
ecutive, as he passes them along to 
his subordinate, may place his own 
interpretation upon them, and in this 
process important features may be 
omitted or other features included 
which had no business in the scheme. 

Before attempting to put these 
ideas or such policies as the man- 
agement has decided upon into ac- 
tion the foreman should always 
carefully weigh all the facts to be 
sure that he has an accurate idea of 
what the management has in mind. 
If he is not sure that he has the 
correct idea himself, he should not 
attempt to piece out the incomplete 
picture from his own mind. The 
principle for him to follow is this: 
Be sure to understand the manage- 
ment’s policies, viewpoint, and de- 
sires, and then present them accu- 
rately to the men. It is a poor rep- 
resentative that misrepresents his 
principal. 

As the management’s representa- 
tive in the shop, it is also the duty 
of the foreman to keep the manage- 
ment informed as to the point of 
view of the men on all matters of 
importance to both parties. This does 
not mean that he should be a tale- 
bearer; nor should he bother his em- 
ployer with trivial or immaterial 
problems that he may settle himself. 
No employer is willing to have his 
time taken up with such matters and 
the foreman will gain in the estima- 
tion of the boss as well as of the 
men if he settles them himself. 

Experience has taught us that re- 
lations between the front office and 


the shop become strained now and 
then. It is safe to assume that if 
each understood the other’s side of 
the case, steps could be taken to re- 
move the cause of irritation before 
the situation became serious. The 
foreman as the go-between can do 
much in this respect if he is of the 
right kind. 

The workman will be glad to pass 
ideas or suggestions to his foreman 
if he feels that the foreman gives 
them proper consideration; but he 
will not be likely to repeat the ex- 
periment if he meets with indiffer- 
ence or opposition. The foreman, 
therefore, is expected to use his best 
tact where or when he is ap- 
proached with suggestions or ideas 
from his men. To him it may not 
amount to much; to the other fellow 
it may mean a lot, as he evidently 
has expended thought in its perfec- 
tion. 


A capable foreman will also use 
tact in the way he passes such sug- 
gestions or ideas to his superintend- 
ent or his manager. The best ideas 
fail for want of proper presentation. 
It is poor business for the foreman 
to approach his superintendent or 
boss with any kind of a suggestion 
at a time when he is busy and has 
his mind concentrated on other mat- 
ters; he should watch for a time 
when he is in a receptive mood, and 
even then he should be brief and to 
the point. Time is a valuable part 
of a printing executive’s functions 
and should be preserved wherever 
possible; the foreman who can pre- 
sent his ideas fully without any 
waste of time is the one who will 
progress the fastest. 


(To be continued) 
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OUR BASES, the War- 

nock Diagonal Blocks 
and the Sterling Toggle 
Hook and Base, were de- 
signed by experts to help 
you meet the increasing de- 
mand for a higher degree of 
mechanical excellence — at 
reasonable costs. With these 
efficient bases, you can ef- 
fect with little trouble those 
little refinements of register 
that distinguish the “fin- 
ished” product from the or- 
dinary “jobs.” You can 
save hours of valuable time 
on makeready and lockup. 
Important adjustments and : 
corrections can be made Sterling Toggle Hook and Base System 











without unlocking the forms, 
plates can be shifted with little 
effort, wear and tear on plates 
is reduced, wabbling and warp- 
ing is eliminated, and, most im- 
portant of all, idle press time 
is greatly reduced. 


Write for Descriptive Circulars 


The Printing Machinery 
Company 
438 Commercial Square, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW3YORK: Printing Craft Bldg. 
CHICAGO: Fisher Building 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CoO. 
438 Commercial Square, Cincinnati. 


Please send us circulars about Warnock Blocks and Register 
Hooks, Sterling Toggle Hook and Base, ete, 
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A Friendly Suggestion 


SINCE WE BEGAN PUBLICATION of 
THE GraApPHic ARTs MONTHLY we 
have received quite a number of 
house organs issued by craftsmen’s 
clubs. They are all welcome addi- 
tions to our library because they 
contain a lot of valuable matter; 
but in some instances they are set 
in a type face and size that is hard 
for us to read, namely 6-point. As 
the craftsman executive more often 
than not is an elderly man, we feel 
satisfied that these publications would 
be of more value if they were set in 
a larger type. 


The Craftsmen’s Parliament 
of Knowledge 


THE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen is past 
history. It was held in Toronto, 
Canada, August 19-21 and was a 
success in business accomplishments 
as well as in entertainment features, 
It had the largest attendance cf any 
convention not connected with a 
graphic arts exposition. For this and 
for other successful features of the 
convention the ‘Toronto craftsmen 
are to be given credit and thanked. 


The most unique feature of the 
convention was that it had to go 
down to the third vice-president to 
find suitable material for the presi- 
dential chair. A _ big majority of 
us who attended the convention had 
come with a desire to see First Vice- 
president Challenger elevated to the 
presidency, but he could not for busi- 
ness reasons accept the office; he was 
duly nominated and would _ have 
been elected by acclamation if he had 
not refused the office. Frank H. Ro- 
dell of Los Angeles, the second vice- 
president, was unavailable because 
of physical ailments. ‘Patrick Henry” 
O’Keeffe of the Detroit Typesetting 
Company was therefore unanimous- 
ly elected to the highest office in 
the gift of the organized craftsmen 
—one trade compositor following an- 
other as president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen. Albert Havermale of 
Los Angeles was elected first vice- 
president, Oliver Watson of Toronto 
second vice-president, Fred J. Hagen 
of Chicago third vice-president, 
Harvey Weber of Buffalo treasurer, 
and L. M. Augustine of Baltimore 
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secretary. Only in the case of Mr. 
Hagen was there a contest. Mr. 
Weber and Mr. Augustine were re- 
elected. 

The presentation of gold medals 
to the past presidents was perhaps 
the most interesting feature of the 
whole affair. Up to now no par- 
ticular recognition or appreciation 
of our former presidents has been 
shown. True, they have always 
been looked upon as our leaders, 
but we have not shown our apprecia- 
tion in any tangible way. ‘The 
medals in this case had much in- 
trinsic value and must be regarded 
highly; but even if they had no 
intrinsic value, the fact that one’s 
work has had such a recognition and 
its appreciation had been voiced in 
such superb eloquence as Henry Al- 
len gave it as the presentator of the 
medals surely will remain one of the 
most glorious memorials of the past 
that Perry Long, William L. Good- 
heart, John J. Deviny, Harvey 
Weber, William Renkel, George 
Faber, and Gus Giegengack can 
hand down to their children and 
grandchildren. May they live long 
to enjoy the esteem of their fellow 
members. 

There were only two set speeches 
delivered at the convention, but 
these two filled the bill to every- 
body’s satisfaction. Julius L. Frazier, 
the popular editor of The Inland 
Printer, was called to the platform 
a little ahead of time, but was well 
prepared for his task. He discussed 
“What You Came For And Why.” 
At first he seemed to bore his audi- 
ence but as he went along he gained 
lost ground rapidly, and when he 
quit he seemed to have the whole 
audience well in hand. His speech 


a 


will be printed in full in the con- 
vention proceedings. 

“Live and Learn” was the theme 
of A. C. Jewett, director of the col- 
lege of industries at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Jewett 
is an engineer of renown, a famous 
educator, and an able speaker. He 
reviewed our material progress as a 
step toward better and more satis- 
factory living. 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, famed 
author and designer of printing types 
and the newest member of the Chi- 
cago Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, arrived at the convention hall 
Wednesday morning. He was at once 
spied by President Giegengack and 
called to the platform where he ad- 
monished the craftsmen to preserve 
the local history of their craft. As 
we understand it Mac is devoting 
his leisure time to a history of print- 
ing in North America and there- 
fore is greatly interested in any- 
thing having a bearing on this his- 
tory. Any craftsman having infor- 
mation relating to the history of 
printing in his community would do 
Mr. McMurtrie a good turn by ac- 
quainting him with the facts in the 
case. His address is 2032 Clybourn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Gr 


WHEN, last month, one of the 
leading printing magazines in this 
country carried the distorted fea- 
tures of a chicken hawk or some 
other bird of prey (it was said to 
be an eagle, but the artist forgot to 
put in the resemblance), it brought 
back to our memory the days of old 
when our chair and table legs were 
decorated with snake heads. and 
lions’ claws. Whether or not such 
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meaningless designs are to convey 
the idea that the printing industry 
is going backward, we do not know; 
put we do know that “the freakish, 
the bizarre, and the meaningless in 
design are always evidences of ig- 
norance and poor taste,” as Profes- 
sor Charles De Garmo says in “Es- 
sentials of Design.” The modern 
designer, if he is worth the air he 
breathes, must be true to his coun- 
try and his times and he must also 
be true to the fundamental princi- 
ples governing artistic production. 
To ape the vagaries of the descen- 
dants of the old-time futurists evi- 
dences neither art nor an _ under- 
standing of art. 


Hr 
The Love of Craftsmanship 


CRAFTSMANSHIP means, according 
to the definition in the Standard Dic- 
tionary, “skill or ingenuity in any 
calling, especially in a manual em- 
ployment.” In general terms, there- 
fore, craftsmanship means a calling 
in which trained men and women 
are occupied to produce something 
of value, something worth while. In 
the printing industry it means men 
who are devoting their time and 
energy to the production of printing. 
This is according to the accepted 
meaning of the term. 

But to a number of us, who look 
upon the vocation of printing not 
merely as a carrier of our daily 
bread and the other necessities of 
life, craftsmanship means pride in 
our calling and love of its history 
and accomplishments. 

We pride ourselves upon our 
membership in the most important 
industry in all the world, the indus- 
try that keeps the wheels of com- 
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merce, of education, yea, of civiliza- 
tion itself, in constant motion; and 
we love this craft for what it has 
done for the world and for the 
men it has brought into its fold. We 
would be ingrates not worthy of 
men’s respect if we should do any- 


thing else. 


Glorious, to be sure, it is to be 
able to claim kinship with men like 
Johan Gutenberg, Peter Schoeffer, 
Giambatista Bodoni, and the host of 
others who built the printing indus- 
try on a solid foundation; but more 
glorious still it is to walk in the 
footsteps of the men who, with in- 
vention, under numerous hardships 
completed the structure of the craft, 
men like Mergenthaler, Lanston, 
Hoe, Morris, Cobden - Sanderson, 
Benton, etc. A true appreciation of 
the work of these men means a true 
love of our chosen vocation. 

Wiiliam Morris was an amateur 
printer, nothing more. He never 
learned the printer’s trade by serv- 
ing an apprenticeship as we did, nor 
by studying at a printing school. 
Still he became the world’s fore- 
most printer of his day and prac- 
tically revolutionized the industry, 
simply because he loved his work 
and took pride in his accomplish- 
ments. 

This was in 1895; Morris, in one 
leap, became the most famous printer 
in the world. Every one tried to 
produce similar volumes, and the re- 
sulting productions, made _ without 
appreciating the significance of deco- 
ration combined with type or with 
pride in their craftsmanship, were 
about as bad as they could be. When 
the first flair of his popularity 
passed away, and his volumes were 
judged on the basis of real book- 
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Vertifile Your Cuts 


File or Find Any Cut in a Few Seconds 
Vertical System of Filing 


Minimizes the warpage of your half- 
tones, electrotypes, woodcuts and 
zincs by allowing for an air space 
around the cuts. 


Protects Them from Scratching. 
Dust, dirt and corrosion. 
Fire resisting. 

Saves Space 


’ By the elimination of runs and slides. 
This amounts to a saving of about 4% 
to 14 over the flat drawer systems. 


Modern Equipment 


Made of steel. Well finished, yet 
built for hard enduring service. 
fine piece of office or shop equipment. 


Sectional Bookcase Plan 


No erection necessary. Set them in 
place—1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 sections high. 
Add sections as you need them. 


Color Signal Device 


On each container shows available 
space. This means maximum capacity 
utilized. Index tabs included. 


Less in cost than a good cut lost. 








Begin now and add sections as you need 
them. There is no limit to the capacity. 
One single section holds 18 square feet. 





This stack of Vertifile sections holds 90 Will take any size, from the smallest, 
square feet of mounted cuts. Occupies Y/ inch, to the 12x18 inch cut. Simple 
but 14x18 inches floor space. system. 


Lothrop Angle Steel Equipment Co. 


325 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


LOTHROP ANGLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 325 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Kindly send information on the Vertifile for filing and finding cuts. 
Attention of 
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' Printing 
Lithographing 
Plate Printing 
Die Stamping 
Bronze Metallic 


INKS 


Increased business forced 

us into larger quarters, our 

new modern factory with 

every improved type of 

equipment for supplying 

you with the finest product 
that can be made. 


Write for a copy of “Sleight’s Gold 
and Silver Bronze Printing Inks.” 
It tells how to print and get the 
best results with metallic inks. 


Sleight Metallic 
Ink Co. 


of Illinois, Inc. 


717 W. Congress St. 
| Chicago 














making, they were classified as mar- 
velously beautiful objets d’art rather 
than books—composites of Burne- 
Jones, the designer, and William 
Morris, the decorator-printer, co- 
workers in sister arts; but from the 
very beginning Morris’ innovations 
showed the world that printing still 
belonged among the fine arts. 

Do you wonder why William 
Morris forced himself to the top of 
the ladder and stayed there without 
again being forced down to the bot- 
tom? It was solely because he was 
proud of his craftsmanship and 
loved his work. In no other way 
could an amateur printer have 
reached the height that he did. He 
Was an artist, to be sure, and as an 
artist he was outraged by the print- 
ing of his time. We need not men- 
tion what it was; you know it as 
well as we do. Because he saw the 
ugliness of the printing as none 
other had seen it up to that 
time, there grew in him a resolve to 
become a printer and produce books 
as they should be produced. Thus 
he began to grow, and he grew and 
grew until he reached the top, se- 
cure from any outside influence, a 
craftsman of the highest degree. 

Cobden-Sanderson was a _ close 
friend and associate of William 
Morris. Even as late as in his for- 
tieth year he was drifting around 
without a self-supporting occupation. 
Earlier in his life he had been ap- 
prenticed to an engineer, but the 
business was distasteful to him and 
he gave it up. Then he studied at 
Trinity College with the intention of 
becoming a minister; later he 
studied literature, but it was all in 
vain as far as outside appearances 
were concerned. 
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Then one day he called on Wil- 
liam Morris and his wife, and de- 
plored the useless life he was lead- 
ing. In this conversation, Mrs. Mor- 
ris suggested: “Why don’t you take 
up bookbinding?” 

It struck him at once as.a sensible 
thing to do. Two days later he 
made the necessary arrangements 
with London’s most prominent book- 
binder of the time. A year later he 
was proprietor of the shop of which 
he still was, according to all rules, 
only an apprentice. Still, this is the 
man who produced some of the most 
beautifully bound books the world 
has ever seen. 

“I have not sought in my work 
to satisfy the instincts or exclusive- 
ness of collectors,” he once said, 
“but rather to impart that sense of 
order and still serenity of beauty 
which is excited by the contempla- 
tion of the universe itself, or of 
some of its isolated scenes—scenes 
of order and of beauty in them- 
selves. This, I think, is essential in 
all art, be the object of its crea- 
tion great or small, the building of 
cities or empires—or the binding or 
decoration of a book.” 

Notice how the pride of craftsman- 
ship—the love of the work—is dom- 
inating his thought! 


cr 
The Amateur at Work 


PERHAPS IN NO OTHER LINE OF EN- 
DEAVOR is the amateur as abundant 
as he is in the editorial and busi- 
ness offices of the printing-trade pub- 
lications. He seems to have chosen 
this field as his particular forte— 
as the one place where his talents 
and skill may reap the highest 
reward; that this is no particular 








The AMSCO 


Power-Mitering Machine 





fills a long felt need for 
practical printers who want 
work done quickly and 
accurately. 


Its outstanding feature is 
the method of cutting from 
the top—the work is held 
stationary and the tool is 
movable. This insures an ac- 
curate cut that leaves no burrs 
or rough edges. 


Write for Literature 
Other AMSCO Products 


are 


AMSCO Saw and Trimmer, Printers” 
Bench Saw, Electrically Welded Chases, 
Brass and Steel Galleys, Brass ‘Rule, 
Low-Slug Cutter, Combination Cutter 
and Mitering Machine, Rule “and 
Lead Cutters, Hand Mitering Ma- 
chine, Make-up Man's Cutter, News- 
paper Make-up Trucks, Steel Roller 
Supporters, All Iron Form Trucks, 
Amscol (cleaner) Anti-Offset Com- 
pound. 


American Steel Chase 


Company 
122-130 Centre St., New York 
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compliment to the industry is none 
of his worry. 

In almost every other line of 
trade publication work experience in 
the trade represented is the first 
requisite; not so in the office of a 
printing publication. If one has the 
ability to write fairly good English, 
it does not matter whether or not 
he can tell a cylinder press from a 
platen or a make-up rule from a 
pair of tweezers, whether he can 
tell a compositor from a pressman 
or a galley boy from the boss him- 
self. Nor does it seem to matter 
whether or not he has any knowl- 
edge of trade history, custom, or 
men; if he can write a column or 
so of matter that does not violate 
the elementary rules of grammar, 
it makes no difference that he spells 
the names of such well-known firms 
as Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc. as Win- 
ter, Hebb & Evans, or that he ad- 
dresses John Clyde Oswald as secre- 
tary of the United Typothetae. 

Last winter we made application 
for a position as advertising solicitor 
for one of Chicago’s leading bank- 
ing journals. “What’s your experi- 
ence?” was the question immediate- 
ly hurled at us. “Ten years in trade 
publication and newspaper work,” 
we answered. “Oh, yes, we know; 
but what experience in banking, and 
financing have you? How many 
bankers’ can. you call by their first 
name?” Yes, that was it. No chance 
for an amateur to come in there, not 
even to be considered as an. adver- 
tising solicitor. If we, with our 
limited experience in this class of 
work, had applied for a position on 
the editorial force of the paper we 
would probably have’-been thrown 
down the elevator shaft. 





Therefore, why should the editor- 
ial offices of the printing publica- 
tions be singled out as especially 
suited to the skill of the amateur? 
If you ask us, you will have to wait 
a long time for the answer; in fact, 
we do not know. If there is any 
place where abundant knowledge 
and long experience are required it 
surely is in the editorial rooms of 
the printing publications. Full knowl- 
edge of more than a dozen processes 
and methods of production are re- 
quired; so is knowledge of the ma- 
chines and tools required in these 
processes. An editor of a printing- 
trade magazine must also know that 
it is Frank Smith who is president 
of the United Typothetae, not John 
Schmidt; that the Employing Printers 
of America were in existence prior 
to the forty-four-hour strike, and that 
the code of ethics of typothetae is 
not a scale of prices on commercial . 
printing. 

Besides, he must have abundant 
experience in typesetting, make-up, 
makeready, presswork, all the photo- 
engraving processes, and every de- 
tail of ordering art work and cuts, 
etc., etc. 

This is no work for an amateur, 
to be sure; still he persists, yes, even 
raises his voice to the highest pitch 
when he declaims about his impor- 
tance. He is generally too conceited 
to sit quietly by and listen to the 
sages of the profession. Therefore 
he sometimes gathers the laurels of 
acclaim from the less discriminating 
—just long enough to be found out. 

The printing industry is important 
enough to be entitled to the best 
brains and the most complete experi- 
ence within the industry; nothing less 
should be tolerated. 
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ARTISTIC RE-USABLE COVERS 


For Catalogs, Magazines and Telephone Directories 














These Covers are 
very strong and 
will stand long 
usage. Magazines 
can be quickly in- 
serted and re- 
moved. Operation 
is very simple. 














Spinner Master Craftsmen Covers 


are just the thing for your customers’ catalogs. They are made 
of excellent materials, in any design that you desire, modern- 
istic or otherwise, and are inexpensive as compared to other 
catalog covers. 


You can make money also with a line of our exquisite and 
very useful magazine and telephone directory covers. 
Write for Information and Prices 


PHitie V. SPINNER & COMPANY 


BOOKBINDERS 
Designers of 
Smoke and Ashes, Humor Door, Photo Library, Bridge Sets 
Manufacturers of 
Spinner Master Craftsmen Covers for Magazines, Telephone Books and Specialties 
Telephone Harrison 0876 732 Sherman Street, Chicago 


We can use in each city, representatives for selling edition bookbinding and our line of 
catalog, magazine, telephone covers and specialties. 
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It Has Found Favor 


IF WE ARE TO BELIEVE our corres- 
pondents THE GRAPHIC’ ARTS 
MONTHLY is already a decided suc- 
cess. Almost from the day the maga- 
zine went into the mails we have 
from practically all parts of the 
country received stacks of letters of 
commendations and reyuests to be 
placed on the mailing list, while the 
comments we heard at the Crafts- 
men’s convention in Toronto, where 
the magazine was distributed to 
every delegate and visitor, were 
unanimous in praise of its contents 
and makeup. 

In our long experience in editor- 
ial work we have always contended 
that the publication creating a desire 
for more in the mind of the reader 
is the only one worth while; the 
publication that is awaited from 
week to week or from month to 
month with a certain longing, has a 
secure place in its field. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from letters quoted 
at random tell the story better than 
we couid: 

Dorrance & Co., publishers, Phil- 
adelphia: “Permit us to congratulate 
you upon your fine little magazine.” 

The Wanner Company, Chicago: 
“We appreciate your new magazine 
as it is a real contribution to the 
printing equipment field.” 

The Argosy Press, San Francisco: 
“Appreciate your MONTHLY _ very 
much. Don’t let us miss a number 
—Success is yours.” 

David H. Shol Company, Los An- 
geles: “Thank you for your very 
interesting and practical magazine. 
We wish you every success and trust 
that we may receive the magazine 
regularly.” 


Arrow Printing Company, West 
Lafayette, Ohio: ‘“We stayed with 
it until all was read. A journal 
should be so edited that when it js 
read it leaves a hunger and desire 
for more. Yours fills the bill 100 
per cent.” 

Oil City Printers, Casper, Wyo- 
ming: “Enjoyed the August issue 
very much.” 

American Beauty Cover Company, 
Dallas, Texas: “We are much in- 
pressed with the August issue of 
your magazine.” 

Johnston Printing and Advertising 
Company, Dallas, Texas: “Have 
just read the first issue of your 
magazine and if it is a fair sample 
of what to expect in the future, 
let ’er come.” 

O. L. Auerbach, superintendent 
printing department Firemen’s In- 
surance Company of Newark, N. J.: 
“Thank you for a copy of THE 
GrapHic ARTs MONTHLY. It is cer- 
tainly full of valuable information.” 

Dr. L. S. Hawkins, director Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, New 
York: “It seems to me that your 
MoNTHLY is an excellent example 
of what is known as a live wire. 
Here’s hoping that you reach your 
goal and make sixty thousand cir- 
culation. I see every reason why 
you should accomplish this ambition.” 

Southern Stationery and Printing 
Company, Valdosta, Georgia: “We 
have just received your August issue 
and find it full of interest. We wish 
to compliment you on the issue.” 

Mumm Print Shop, Evanston, IIli- 
nois: “It is the best little magazine 
I have read for some time and will 
be looking for the next issue.” 

Lambert Printing Company, Bay 
City, Michigan: “I want to con- 
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gratulate you on the appearance of 
your new magazine. It is well ar- 
ranged and well printed and contains 
a lot of good stuff. Here’s hoping 
that it will live to a very old age 
and be prosperous.” 

D. Loren Davis, United Typothetae 
of America, Washington, D. C.: 
“Congratulations on your first issue 
of THE GRAPHIC ARTs MONTHLY. It 
was certainly a very well put up 
issue in every respect. My predic- 
tions are that it will be highly 
received by the craft.” 

We could fill column upon column 
with like commendations, but we feel 
that the above is satisfactory evi- 
dence that our little magazine has 
been well received. 


tr 
The March of Progress 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO, when non-dis- 
tribution was looked upon as a day 
dream rather than a practical pos- 
sibility, it was considered a crime 
of some proportion to cut a lead, a 
slug, or a rule to “bastard” size, 
yea, even to half-em sizes. When 
the writer was working as job com- 
positor in one of Chicago’s better 
plants, he asked the boss’s man Fri- 
day for 11% em leads and slugs. 
“We have no ‘bastard’ leads and 
slugs in this office,” was the reply. 
Today the situation is reversed; we 
cut material to any size that will 
serve the purpose and throw the 
pieces not used into the hell box. 
We have learnt to know that a man’s 
time is worth more than a piece of 
metal. 

Last week we had the privilege to 
look at a 25 by 38-inch poster, printed 
with seventy-two point Caslon Bold 
except for a line or two at the top 


and bottom. What printing plant 
the whole country over could have 
produced such a poster in 1912? Not 
one would have enough type of the 
kind and size to set up such a job; 
half of it could possibly have been 
set up and the printing done with 
two impressions, doubling the costs. 
Today, through new and improved 
typecasting machinery, the produc- 
tion of such a job is no problem at 
all. It could probably be done in 
hundreds of printing plants and in 
practically every trade composition 
plant. 

That reminds us that the trade 
composition plants, as they exist to- 
day, are a great step in the right 
direction on our forward march. 
Twenty years or so ago the starting 
of a publication like THE GrApHIC 
Arts MONTHLY would involve buy- 
ing of a new plant, at least for the 
setting of the advertisements, and 
numerous other irksome details. To- 
day all that is required is to select 
a suitable trade compositor and give 
him the necessary instructions. That’s 
how THE GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY 
is handled, and from what you so 
far have seen of it we are sure 
you will agree that it is a peach 
of a magazine. 

Onward, steadily onward, is the 
march of progress; and the end is 
not in sight yet, not by a long shot. 


ar 
The Building of Air Castles 


THE ORDINARY HUMAN BEING spends 
a large part of his time building 
castles in the air; in fact, he 
wouldn’t be human if he didn’t do 
so. In childhood and early youth, 
when we are preparing ourself for 
life in school or shop, the future 
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looks so rosy and one air castle after 
another is built. Again when we 
have grown into manhood and pros- 
perity or adversity has put its stamp 
upon our being we dwell and repose 
in our air castles according to the 
nature of this stamp. If poverty- 
stricken, we dream of riches; if 
blessed with an abundance of lucre, 
we dream of social or political ad- 
vancement, or possibly we dream of 
revolutionizing a trade or an indus- 
try by some epoch-making invention 
or discovery by ourselves and we 
build up there in the blue heavens, 
where moonbeams play hide and 
seek among the clouds, some lofty 
castle with golden portals and mag- 
nificent halls. And we are as pleased 
with ourselves as the youngster step- 
ping into his first long pants. 

It is rather with this latter cate- 
gory that we, as graphic arts crafts- 
men, are concerned. Practically 
every day we hear of some worker 
in our ranks who has invented or 
discovered something or other that 
would turn the industry topsy-turvy 
—at least for the time being. 

Yesterday it was the Postergraph 
process which, when the projection 
machine is perfected, with one- 
fourth the power will produce four 
times the actinic rays of light that 
are now produced by the ordinary 
arc light. Just think of it! These 
strong rays of light will enable the 
operator to burn his image into the 
press plate without any halation 
whatsoever around the dots, thus 
making it possible to produce semi- 
intaglio plates in colors in less than 
no time and strong enough to stand 
up for indefinite runs on the offset 
press. When, for ‘instance, a presi- 
dent of the United: States is elected 





on a Tuesday, his lifelike picture 
through this wonderful process could 
be brought to the waiting public the 
following Thursday morning in four 
colors! Naturally it would mean 
discarding and scrapping a lot of ex- 
pensive machinery. 

Today it is the “Talkie Typeset- 
ter.’ “The advantages of this ma- 
chine over other typesetting ma- 
chines,” says Mr. Robert M. Wer- 
blow, the inventor, “lie in the fact 
that it eliminates the human element. 
Copy is read into the machine, each 
word being spelled out, and the voice 
records on the moving reel in the 
type font which has been adjusted. 
Discs similar to those used in the 
Ediphone and other dictating ma- 
chines can be placed in the machine 
and run off. The reporter can read 
his own story into the disc. Heads, 
subheads, and banks are read into 
the disc of the machine at the same 
time as the story, and by a font ap- 
paratus the type is adjusted to fit 
the heads and banks. A separate 
piece of film contains the type of 
each paragraph, head, bank, and 
subhead. These separate pieces are 
assembled, laid out on a page form 
and a zinc plate is made of the 
made-up page. This plate is placed 
on an offset press and then run off.” 

Tomorrow it may possibly be the 
production of newspapers with im- 
mense circulations from lithographic 
transfers on zinc cylinders or some 
other such matter. And if we stretch 
the imagination still further we may 
some day wake up and find our 
morning newspaper printed without 
the use of lampblack and varnish or 
other ink ingredients. 

Wonderful, wonderful is the con- 
struction of: the air castle! 
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The Need of Precision Proofpresses 


N THE FIRST QUARTER OF THIS CEN- 
ae the printing industry, like 
other industries, progressed with 
leaps and bounds. This period saw 
the invention and development of the 
automatic feed for platen presses, the 
beginnings of the small, high-speed 
cylinders that now may be found in 
operation in printing plants in prac- 
tically all parts of the country, and 
the development of the vertical press 
for fast job printing and the rotary 
press for catalog work. Therefore 
it may be said to have been an era 
of great progress in the printing ma- 
chinery line. 

But while all this great develop- 
ment work was going on there was 
one piece of equipment that seemed 
to be lagging—the composing-room 
press or the proofpress. The proof- 
press of the nineteenth century with 
its iron felt-covered roller was and 
still is the only proofpress in numer- 
ous printing plants regardless of its 
many shortcomings. 

Until a short time ago, and in some 
places even yet, no one seemed to 
care whether a proof of a piece of 
composition was readable or not, let 
alone showing the defects in com- 
position which of necessity must be 
corrected before good printing can 
be produced. As the maxim of the 
tax assessor is that “a horse is a 
horse” whether it is a thoroughbred 
or a milk-wagon sparkplug, so also 
some printers’ opinion of proof- 
presses is that a proofpress is a 
proofpress whether it takes readable 
proofs or not; or at least, this is 
what it used to be. Conditions have 
improved considerably in the last 
decade. But even now the proof- 


press has not come into its own. As 
a piece of printshop equipment it 
could be of far more service to the 
printers than it has been, and it 
could save them considerable money 
if used correctly. 

For example, there are the bad 
letters in a form of foundry type or 
the slugs above or below type high. 
There is not a reason in the world 
why such faults should pass by the 
proofreader. If a proofpress is used 
on which proofs can be taken indi- 
cating every faulty impression or 
every faulty letter or slug, the form 
can practically be made ready be- 
fore it leaves the stone, reducing lost 
press time on makeready to a mini- 
mum. The heavy makeready costs 
on practically all kinds of forms is 
caused mainly by underlaying and 
overlaying of uneven printing sur- 
faces after the form has gone to 
press. This is as poor economy as 
we know of. Modern methods will 
not admit of such inefficiency. 

The modern precision proofpress 
makes it possible for the printer to 
level up his printing surfaces before 
the form is put to press. 

It was Mr. R. O. Vandercook, a 
member of the Chicago Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, who first 
put the precision principle into the 
construction of the lowly proofpress. 
His experiences as a printer had 
convinced him that the proofpress 
was one of the important links in the 
production of better printing: for the 
good, if the press was right and 
would give the right kinds of proof; 
for the bad, if it could not do so. 
By a consistent campaign the prin- 
ciple of the precision proofpress has 
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been brought home to the progressive 
printers of the country and has made 
considerable headway, so that now 
good proofs are the rule rather than 


the exception in most high-grade 








printing plants. However, there igs 
still room for considerable improve- 
ment; that is why we call this fea- 
ture of the trade to the attention of 
the craftsmen of the country. 
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Decalcomania Transfers and Their Uses 


i aprrannemamya is the trade name 
of a process for making a print 
and transferring it onto glass, por- 
celain, wood, or steel and brass; 
when correctly made and_trans- 
ferred it looks as if it is part of 
the body it is transferred to. It 
may be seen as initials on automo- 
bile doors, as decorations on glass- 
ware and pottery, and as advertise- 
ments in shop windows. Where- 
ever it is used it is good to look at. 
The question has been asked where 
plates may be obtained for the print- 
ing of decalcomania and how the 
transferring is done after the print 
has been made. George R. Meyer- 
cord, president of the Meyercord 
Company, Chicago, and also presi- 
dent of the Lithographers National 
Association, is one of the best known 
decalcomania men in the United 
States. When he was asked the 
question referred to above he stated: 


“Process plates are not suitable for 
decalcomania transfers for the very 
simple reason that the decalcomania 
process is a lithographing process 
and not a letterpress process. For 
this again there are a number of 
reasons. First and foremost of these 
is that decalcamonia prints are made 
on a gummed surface over a starch 
coating of the paper. The fact that 
there is a layer of gum and a layer 
of starch between the paper itself 


and the print creates a brittle con- 
dition or a sort of shell coating. If 
an attempt should be made to print 
directly to the gummed surface of 
the stock from the various surfaces 
used in letterpress printing the sharp 
corners of type or plates would be 
likely to cut into the coating of the 
decalcomania paper; as about one- 
half of all decalcomania products 
are transferred with varnish, the 
varnish would penetrate through 
these cracks or cuts in the gummed 
surface and spread over the back 
of the paper, thus preventing the 
water from penetrating when trans- 
ferring the picture. This is the 
chief and fundamental objection to 
the letterpress process in the pro- 
duction of decalcomania transfers. 

“In the lithographic process, on the 
other hand, when a design is etched 
on the litho stone or on the zinc 
plate only a slight elevation of the 
surface is made—or not enough to 
do any damage to the coating of 
the stock. 


“Another reason why decalcomania 
transfers must be lithographed is 
that on practically every job one or 
two colors must be printed double 
as many as six times. In such cases 
it is necessary to reduce the solid 
plate in dimension. This is accom- 
plished easily and speedily on the 
lithographic stone by scraping 4 
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Press CONTROL 


has become an essential of 


GOOD PRINTING 


Cline System of Push Button Control Makes the Job as Simple 
as Humanly Possible 


Five Buttons with Five Functions: 
““Stop-Safe,” “Run,” “Inch,” “Slow,” “Reverse” 


Operate Quick as a Touch, from Any Convenient Station 


Complete Automatic Control Equipments 
Cline-Westinghouse Motor, Special Motor Application 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Main Office, Conway Bldg. 
111 West Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Office 
Marbridge Bldg., 
47 West 34th St., 
New York City 


Western Office 
First Nat’! Bank Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


























Market Your Machinery 


in Canada 


Through Canada’s Largest Dealer in Printers’, Bookbinders’, Lithog- 
raphers’ and Paper Box Makers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


We now represent the best of American Made Products. 


Our branches and sales forces cover every part of the Dominion. 


If your products are worth while handling, we ] 
shall be very glad to represent you. Write us. 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY, CO., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


Montreal Winnipeg Halifax - Regina 
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100 ‘Per (ent ‘Profit 
(Christmas Cards 


The Stauder Line Box Assortment 
Christmas Greeting Card 


All One Register 





24 Beautiful steel die engraved Christmas Greet- 
ing Cards, two each of twelve designs, colored— 
stocks, gold and various borders Neatly packed 
in beautiful and appropriate Christmas Box. 
SNES UES. |. Sob yebobueseeee seen aay $1.00 
Wholesale Prices— 

50c per box—tIn lots of 25. 

45c per box-—In lots of 100. 

40c per box—tIn lots of 500. 

35¢ per box—tin lots of 1,000. 
All cards furnished with shaded Old English 
verse, and can be imprinted without change of 
register guides, 


Let It Stimulate and Stabilize Your 
Greeting Card Business 


Do It Now! 


Send 50c for sample box and let us convince you. 


The Stauder Line 


Personal Engraved Greeting Cards 
Personal Christmas Greeting Card Book. Send 
$2.00 for the most exclusive sample line of en- 
graved greeting cards. Book costing $15.00 to 
produce. This small investment will net you 
unlimited profits. 


EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Because of our modern up-to-date equipment, we 
are in a position to render immediate service on 
stock cards and FORTY-EIGHT HOUR SERVICE 
on Engraved or Imprinted orders. 


The STAUDER ENGRAVING CO. 
4130 Belmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
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sixty-fourth of an inch or some such 
amount off of the edge of the plate, 


“The printer must appreciate that 
the decalcomania colors of the de- 
sign must be self-sustaining after the 
transfer has been made and the 
paper removed. This can be accon- 
plished only by a thick film of color, 
In all cases the white color js 
printed from three to eight times 
and, as the plate must be reduced 
in size for each impression, it would 
mean an expense out of proportion 
to the value of the work. 


“Decalcomania transfers are now 
used in an almost endless variety 
of purposes. Nearly all china 
tableware is decorated with de- 
calcomania as well as a great deal 
of our glassware. This is what is 
called ceramic color printing. An- 
other use is the decorating of furni- 
ture and machinery, such as type- 
writers and sewing machines. This 
type of decoration usually is made 
with gold leaf or with color print- 
ing. Hundreds of different articles 
are trade marked, such as agricul- 
tural machinery, pianos, stoves, fur- 
niture, office appliances, vending ma- 
chines, etc.; in practically all such 
cases decalcomania transfers are 
used. All kinds of lettering and 
designs are applied to motorcycles, 
automobile bodies, and trucks by the 
decalcomania process. We even use 
the process for paintings on canvas 
and for silicated wire electric signs.” 


When the decalcomania print. has 
been made it is transferred to the 
article which it is to decorate by 
applying the gummed and printed 
side directly to the article. When tt 
has been securely fastened, water is 
applied to the paper back; the water 
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penetrates to the starch which 
moistens enough to allow the paper 
to be pulled off. 


Gr 


Don’t overlook Seumas MacMeikle’s 
report on London’s printing exhibi- 
tion on page 54. It is the most lucid 
report on a printing exhibition we’ve 
ever had a chance to see. 


ar 
The Heliotype Process 


Only two or three printers in this 
country have made any perceptible 
progress with any of the processes 
using gelatine in the printing plates. 
Our climate is probably the cause 
of this. Gelatine is a hard sub- 
stance to handle where the tempera- 
ture and relative humidity change 
as abruptly as they do with us. But 
if it can be worked successfully there 
is no printing that will give such 
pleasing results as the heliotype 
process; therefore we consider it our 
duty to describe the process in such 
a way that our readers can get a 
clear understanding of it. It is used 
mainly for the reproduction of works 
of art and scientific drawings. 

A thick sheet of plate glass is 
coated with sensitized gelatine to a 
thickness suitable to the subject to 
be reproduced. Over this gelatine 
plate is placed a developed photo- 
graphic film or glass negative. An- 
other glass plate is laid over the 
Negative as a protection; then the 
three plates are exposed to the rays 
of a powerful arc light or' any other 
strong artificial light. After ex- 
posure the gelatine-coated glass is 
submerged in a developing solution 
which causes the highlights and 
brighter portions of the gelatine pic- 
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ELIMINATE 


PAPER 
SEASONING 


Put your paper on the press im- 
mediately upon receiving it from 


the mill. You can now do this 
without wasting time heretofore 


spent in conditioning the paper. 


Challenge us to tell you how this 


may be done and how, in addi- 


tion, you can save on rollers, 
eliminate register troubles, and 
improve the,, productivity and 
morale of your employes with 
the use of the 


Model F-16 “KORECT AIRE” 


(Dehydrator and Humidifier) 


a— CONDUIT 














WNTAKE DUCT 


BRUNS KORECTAIRE Ps 
SALES CO. af 


610 S. Dearborn St. Pa ve 
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or Catalog 
Need 


Personal Supervision 


by Executives 


—=—- 


Write for Information 


A Type Face 


For Every Book 








We are equipped with 
every facility to give you 
excellent service on book 
or catalog composition. 


We guarantee clean faces, 
and good proofreading; and 
give you the benefit of years 
of experience in linotype, 
monotype and make-up. 


I 






MATHEWS 


Typesetting Co. 
626 Federal Street 


Chicago - Illinois 














ture to rise to a higher level than 
the solids. The undulations from 
dark to light can be distinctly felt 
by passing a finger over the surface 
of the fixed and washed plate. When 
the plate is dried and put to press 
the deeper portions of the gelatine 
surface take up the most ink and 
print the darkest lines and the solids 
on the paper. ‘The highest pcints 
remain white or almost so. 

The process is a difficult one and 
requires painstaking care. The last- 
ing qualities of the plate are, as 
we have stated above, dependent upon 
weather conditions on the outside 
and relative humidity in the press- 
room; this makes the makeready par- 
ticularly irksome. Sometimes only 
twenty-five to thirty perfect prints 
can be produced in an hour; at other 
times a hundred may be had. 

On account of the time and care 
required for this high-class work, 
the cost precludes the use of the 
process except for the finest and 
most important reproductions. The 
results are superior to the finest 
steel-die or halftone work, because 
no screens are employed. The exact 
lines or shadings of the artist are 
faithfully and accurately portrayed. 


Pr 
Marbling of Ledger Edges 


While traveling in Europe a year 
or so ago we visited a bindery in 
Amsterdam, Holland. While there, 
we noticed a workman marbling the 
edges of half a dozen ledgers. The 
process was new to us, and knowing 
how hard it is to get authentic in- 
formation about this class of work, 
we paid particular attention to de- 
tails, asked questions, and made co- 
pious notes. As the process undoubt- 
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edly will prove as interesting to 
our readers as it was to us, we 
translate these notes below: 

The reason for this marbling is to 
keep out the dust—not to decorate 
the books, although this may have 
something to do with it. Irish moss, 
called ‘zee mos” in Holland, is used 
for the purpose. It is a finely 
branched seaweed found along the 
coasts of Ireland and _ Holland. 
When the dried moss is boiled down 
it assumes a semi-glutinous sirupy 
consistency. After cooling, the thin 
sirup is poured into a shallow rec- 
tangular tray about 12 by 18 inches 
in size. The workman dips his 
brush into a bow] of thin yellow ink 
and lets three drops of color fall 
in a row on the surface of the liquid 
moss. Being oily, the ink begins to 
expand in three ever widening cir- 
cles. Before the yellow circles meet, 
the workman lets fall successively 
drops of red and blue into the cen- 
ters of the three yellow circles. 
When these circles have expanded 
to their limits, the color artist dips 
a small wooden pointer into the side 
of the tray and moves it through 
the colored circles from one side to 
the other until the entire surface of 
the liquid is broken up into half 
moons. He completes the color pic- 
ture by drawing a coarse wooden 
comb from end to end of the tray. 
The smoothly cut edges of the 
ledger, bound firmly to prevent open- 
ing, are inverted over the tray and 
dipped into the liquid design just 
far enough and long enough to pick 
up the color. The book is then set 
away todry. The remains of the old 
design are carefully skimmed off the 
liquid with a piece of cardboard 
and a new design prepared. 


ry 
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Watch this space 
next month 
for a picture of 


our new plant 











“WEPSCO” 


Printers Steel Equipment 
Manufactured by 


Western Pipe & Sieel Co. 
Blue Island, [Il. 


Sales Office: 
631 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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New Colors 
in BUCKEYE COVER 


We are pleased to announce impor- 
tant changes in the colors of the 
famous Buckeye Cover line. These 
changes include Orange (a new 
item), an improved Brown, a more 
appealing Green, and a new Blue, 
known as Sapphire, as a substitute 
for the former dark blue. 


Printers and paper users will find 
specimens of each of the new colors 
worthy of preservation until such 
time as sample books showing the 
new Buckeye color range in its en- 
tirety can be provided. 


Buckeye Cover is now obtainable 
in White and twelve colors of um 
equalled variety and charm. 

Send for a packet containing speci- 
mens of each of the new colors. 


The Beckett Paper Co. 


Makers of Good Paper 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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A Veritable Gold Mine 


peeing i of typography and lovers 
of the ideal in the typographic art 
will find The Graphic Arts Monthly a 
veritable gold mine of ideas and sugges- 
tions as it makes its monthly visits. As 
far as selection of type, make up, and 
typography as a whole are concerned, 
each forthcoming issue will be different, 
not only for the purpose of design but 
also for the purpose of showing the latest 
creations in type faces and the different 
styles of make-up. For instance, in this 
issue we start with Ludlow 24-point 
Delphian Open Title for our main head 
lines, 12-point linotype Caslon Bold 
Italic for the secondary heads, 10-point 
linotype Caslon Bold for the credit lines, 
8-point Caslon Bold Italic for the second- 
ary credit lines, and 8-point linotype 
Caslon Old Style for the body matter. 
Next issue may be set in Bodoni, Book- 
man, or Kennerley with heads to cor- 
respond. By this method our readers 
may keep abreast with the new ideas in 
type and make-up. We will, however, 
avoid extremities in both type faces and 
their use; to state it plainly, we will 
employ a temperate modernistic 
style in the magazine dress. 


Tue Eptiror. 
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The Pleger Strip Gummer 


Our friend John Pleger has again 
benefited the trade by a new device 
—the strip gummer. As shown be- 
low it will place a strip of gum- 


——— 














— 


ming % to 234 inches in width on 
sheets up to seventeen inches wide. 
Like all other Pleger devices it is 
thoroughly practical and dependable. 


rr 


New Supply Catalog 


The Printers Supply Service, 719 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, has 
recently published a new catalog 
that may be had for the asking by 
any printer interested in composing 
room supplies. The catalog shows 
modern display type in sizes from 42 
to 72 point, rules in’ numerous de- 
signs and sizes, metal furniture, and 





_ leads and slugs. 
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Will You Do It? 

THe GrapHic ArTs MONTHLY is 
delivered to you free of charge; 
each month it comes to your desk 
without any obligation on your part. 
Our revenue therefore must come 
from our advertisers. To help us 
obtain this revenue we therefore ask 
you to mention THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
MonTHLY whenever you have any 
dealings with any of these adver- 
tisers. They are all reliable con- 
cerns—people that you can trust any 
day of the year. Will you do it? 





GRIP GAUGES 


For Platen Presses 


Impossible for feeding sheet to catch or 
Easy to attach. Won't 
slip. Nothing to work loose or wear out. 
Won’t mutilate tympan. 
Can be attached to as little as 4% inch 
from bottom of tympan. 


slide under gauge. 


Easy to adjust. 


You won't believe it until you see it, so 
here is your chance. 
delivers a set of three to your shop. $2.50 


regular price. Offer good until Nov. 
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737 E. 63rd Street 


SS 





BULLDOG 


929 


W. L. ANGEL 


Perfect register. 


This ad and $2.00 


Portland, Oregon 
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In order to reduce our stock of machines, 
we offer the following equipment for 


sale at real bargains. 


Nn 


1 
2 
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NEW MACHINES 
No. 112 Mentges Folders with motor 
CURES GOMES orcicikn eS Cusawaticov dawned 
— Rosback Distributor for C. & P. 
L 2x18 Rosback Distributor for C. & P. 
MORAN.’ 5 0(dala ota de ox Suaawe nae paiae 
19x25 real Feed for Eclipse Folders 
We ES bv ccictaeee vasseheennen 


motor 
REBUILT AND GUARANTEED 
MACHINES 


eee eee rer eee eres tt eeesseeeeeese 


pn 55 Baum Folders with moters, 
-_ acne ose cubiimsszsnresheseeseees 
— 112 Mentges 


Sobdere” <apuen?, 


eee eee eee eeeeesreeseeseseseeese eee 


“ 5 Mentges Folder (17x22)........ 250 


ea 

N 

No. 22 Mentges Folder feeet ane 
Baum Pony Felder (11x 


17 Universal Folders (3 fold), 


eee eee eee eee eeeesee tt esos ees eeee 


=, 
‘No. 
(OS papeiglianestl aie, ate edticor. 350 
Multicolor Press with motor.......... 375 
M- . 1275 


24 with Air Feed, ine. motors... 


Write for Detailed Information 


MULTICOLOR SALES COMPANY 
421 S. Dearborn St. 


450 
No. 6A Eclipse Folder (19x25) with 780 


Chicage 














PRIN TING PROGRESS 


Since the End of the World War 


By S—EuMAS MACMEIKLE 


Plant Superintendent, Longacre Printing Company, London 


HE EIGHTH PRINTING AND AL- 
, ew TRADES EXPOSITION has 
come and gone. It was held from 
April 11 to 25 this year in the larg- 
est exhibition hall in Great Britain, 
the Olympia in London, and drew 
interested visitors from every part 
of the world. Former exhibitions of 
the kind had been held in Agricul- 
tural Hall, but the 1929 exhibition 
was too large in scope to be housed 
within its walls; therefore the new 
arrangement. Thus the world-wide 
interests in the graphic arts had bet- 
ter opportunities for display than in 
any previous year. 

Practically every method of letter- 
press and lithographic printing, in- 
cluding photography and platemak- 
ing, were illustrated by samples of 
the product or by the materials and 
machinery used to produce it. So 
also bookbinding, boxmaking, paper- 
and inkmaking, in fact, the whole 
range of printing supplies. Natu- 
rally, the engineering end of the in- 
dustry usurped the major part of the 
exhibition floor space with new de- 
velopments in printing machinery of 
every kind and description. 

E. C. Austen-Leigh, the popular 
president of the Federation of Mas- 
ter Printers and Allied Trades of 
Great Britain and Ireland, was the 
president of the exhibition with W. 
A. J. Foster, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wholesale Sta- 
tioners and Paper Merchants, as 





vice-president, and an advisory coun- 
cil consisting of practically all the 
leaders in the British printing fra- 
ternity. F. W. Bridges &*Sons, Ltd, 
were the organizers and managers 
of the show. It was a credit to them 
all. 

The Third International Congress 
of Master Printers was held in the 
conference hall of the exhibition Fri- 
day, April 12; printers from many 
foreign lands attended and took part 
in the discussions of utmost import- 
ance to the trade. 

It has been said, and _ perhaps 
rightly so, that this was the greatest 
exhibition of printing equipment ever 
held. Whether it in this respect sup- 
erseded the Graphic Arts Exposition 
in Grand Central Palace, New York, 
in 1927, only a comparative review 
of the exhibits would determine. 

For many years past London has 
been considered the experimental 
ground in mechanical or automatic 
composition. As far back as the first 
year after the armistice English in- 
ventors have been working on photo- 
composing machines which in some 
way or other would relegate present 
composing room equipment to the 
scrap heap. Combinations of key- 
boarding and photographing of let- 
ters, single and combined, were the 
basis of these experiments, and to 
some extent they were successful, al- 
though not wholly so. The results 
were the Bawtree, August-Hunter, 
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and Robertson, Brown & Orrel ma- 
chines. The latter two are photo 
type composing machines. The Au- 
gust-Hunter machine photographs sin- 
gle letters on a principle parallel to 
that of the monotype, while the Rob- 
ertson machine, or Orrel-Brown as 
it is now called, photographs whole 
lines. : 

This machine looks like a lino- 
type, but instead of the metal pot 
and its attendant parts has an ordi- 
nary camera; the matrices, instead 
of having the usual casting indenta- 
tions in the shape of female dies, 
bear in the same position a sharply 
defined character suitable for photo- 
graphic reproduction. These mat- 
rices are of solid, opaque metal, the 
reproduction being obtained by re- 
flection. In general shape they are 
similar to those used on the linotype, 
but are appreciably larger and carry 
a relatively larger character (24- 
point). 

The camera is immediately ad- 
justable for magnification or reduc- 
tion, through a wide range, thus 
making the machine suitable for dis- 
play as well as straight composition. 
Sixteen sizes of type are provided 
for, ranging from 6 to 48-point, in 
different faces. Justification of the 
line is obtained by wedge spaces or 
by a photographic device which 
comes into operation only when the 
operator “sends in” a long line to 
avoid division of a word. 

This description is taken from the 
specification of English patent No. 
186265, issued to John Robertson, 
Thomas William Brown, and An- 
drew Orrel. It is the foundation of 
the experiments in the construction 
of their first machine. What progress 
they and other inventors of similar 





Superior Electric Pot 


« End all 

ey your troubles by 
installing this 
Pot. Guaranteed 
never to burn out. 





Accurate in its 
operation and 
consumes 24 less 
current. 


i tg Complete for 
installation 





Write for Information 





Superior Linotype Sales 
and Service Bureau 


629 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 











PATENT BASE 
BARGAINS! 


We have recently secured a large lot of 
PATENT BASE, in practically all 
press bed sizes, consisting of: 


Wesel Final Base and 
Hooks 


Warnock Diagonal Blocks 
and Hooks 


An opportunity to equip your plant at 
a substantial saving! 





Write us at once— 





J. D. HENNIGAN COMPANY 
218 N. Clinton St. Chicago, IIl. 
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Engraved 
Cl J G oe C. j 
Box Assortments our Specialty 
[SERINTING PROBLEM SOLVED 
at last. Note: Print your Xmas 
Cards without change of gauge—A 
big saving in time and money. Sam- 
ples and full particulars on request. 
Cat out mail this ad now. 
ing Card Co., Philadelphia 
If interested in Complete 1929 line offine 
engraved greeting cards especially 
Sor the printer, check here OD 


Arts Monthly 





SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 


119 W. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone Randolph 2590 
Book Binders’ Supplies 
Interlaken Mills Cloth 


Dupont Fabrikoid Distributors 
Monroe Binders Board 


Dana Slade, Jr., Pres. Sam’! Slade, V.-P. 
Frank J. Dinges, Secy. 








The Excello Proof Press 





A rigid, 
accurate 
machine 
for : 
Conserva- 
tive 
Printers 


Here is a proof-press that really does the 
work and keeps down over-head 
Clip this ad, paste on letterhead for infor- 
mation on proof-presses, punching 
machines, smallink mills, gathering 
machines, type-hi gauges, form trucks, 
press seats, stripping machines, extractors. 


EXCELLO MACHINE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 




















machines have made in their experi- 
mentation was a question of upper- 
most importance to many a visitor 
to the exhibition; but they were all 
disappointed; not a single photo- 
composing machine was on exhibi- 
tion, nor was any mention made of 
any one of them in the official liter- 
ature of the show. Whatever the 
reason, only the initiated may be 
able to tell; but it surely was a great 
disappointment to many persons in- 
terested in composing-machine de- 
velopment. Up to within a short 
time ago these machines have been 
heralded as the torchbearers of the 
future. What has happened? Are 
we to understand that no progress 
has been made, or that the experi- 
ments are at an end and the ma- 
chines ready to be put on the market? 
The latter alternative seems hardly 
possible. 

Practically all standard printing, 
folding, and cutting machines of 
American make were exhibited. R. 
Hoe & Co. exhibited a newspaper 
press capable of sixty thousand 
printed, folded, gathered, and count- 
ed thirty-two-page papers an hour, 
while the Victory-Kidder Company 
had in operation a one-unit rotary of 
almost noiseless performance. The 
main bearings of the press were 
oiled by a chain system of lubrica- 
tion not previously adapted to rotary 
presses. The press also was equipped 
with a folding device of a new and 
improved kind. The Chandler & 
Price Company exhibited through its 
London agents, Hunter-Penrose, Ltd, 
for the first time a fully automatic 
press, taking a sheet 11 by 15 inches 
at a speed of five thousand impres- 
sions an hour. The two important 
features of the machine, aside from 
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its speed, are its delivery and its 
feed elevators; nine sheets are con- 
stantly in the air during delivery, 
obviating the use of slipsheets and 
preventing offset; the feed elevator 
takes an 18-inch pile of stock. (This 
press was exhibited at the Graphic 
Arts Exposition in 1927, but has not, 
as far as we know, been marketed in 
this country.—Ed.) 

The Sun Engraving Company, one 
of the largest platemakers in the 
world, showed six Miehle Verticals 
in operation, printing and delivering 
delightful illustrations in three and 
four colors. 

Probably the most novel machine 
exhibited was a Koenig & Bauer 
sheetfed color rotary press, called 
the “Iris.” This press prints two and 
four colors at the same time. The 
press has two plate cylinders, one 
holding four forms, the other two. 
The first cylinder prints in four 
colors, one color for each form; the 
second in two colors. It was said 
that suitable inks for this method of 
color work could be readily obtained 
from the inkmakers. 

The same makers also exhibited 
a system of mechanical conveyors 
for rotary presses. So flexible is this 
system that, however distant or awk- 
wardly situated the presses or the 
despatching department may be, 
copies of the paper are delivered 
where wanted almost as soon as 
printed. The conveyors are made of 
polished spiral steel wires, which 
are not only flexible but do not take 
fresh ink and easily turn in any di- 
rection in the grooved pulleys. 

Crabtree’s, the well-known press 
manufacturers of Leeds, showed a 
two-color offset press with a novel 
feeder. The sheet controls both the 





“PERFECTION” QUOINS 








Will Remove Your Worry Regarding 
Forms on Your High Speed Presses 


Write for Information 


J. RUESCH PTG. MACH. CO. 
484 Market St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Thermographic 
Materials 


Prompt service by our Chicago and 
New York offices. . . Write for a 
sample of our latest achievement. 
Low Melting Gold Compound. 


WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS CO. 
112 Charlton St. : New York City 
Chicago Branch: 631 S. Dearborn St. 











When You Need Equipment 
HOOD-FALCO 


can supply you with late style, rebuilt ma- 

chines, guaranteed to give the same satis- 

faction as new. We offer the follewing ready 
for immediate delivery: 

2—3/0 two-color Miehles, 45x62 bed, with 
Dexter suction pile feeders and extensien 
deliveries. 

i—7/0 Miehle, 51x74 bed. 

2—5/0 Miehles, 46x65 bed. 

4—4/0 Miehles, 46x62 hed, twe with Reuse 
lifts and extension deliveries. 

2—2/0 Miehles, 43x36 hed, ene with Cross 
feeder and extensien delivery. 

I—No. Ng Babceek, 42x55 bed. 

3—No. | Miehles, 39x53 bed 

4—No. 2 Miehles, 35x50 bed, ene with feeder. 

2—No. 3 Miehles, 33x46 hed 

i—G. I. Premier, 33x45 bed. 

2—No. 4/3R Miehles, 29x41 bed, ene with 
Dexter suction pile feeder. 

2—No. 4/3 Babcocks, 28x41 bed. 

6—Pony Miehles, 26x34 bed. 

Automatie Job Presses, Cutters, Stitchers 

and Miscellaneous Equipment 
Largest Supply to Choese From 
Write, Phone er Wire 
HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 
New York Office—225 Varick Street 
Phone Walker 1554 
Chicago Office—343 S. Dearborn Street 
Phone Harrison 5643 
Boston Office—420 Atlantic Avenue 
Phone Hancock 3115 
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Rebuilt Printing 
Machinery 


Cylinder Presses 


1—46x65” Miehle. 

1— 43x56” Miehle. 

1—39x53” Miehle. 

1—29x41” 4-Roller Miehle. 

1—30x42” 3-Roller Miehle 

1—Pony Miehle. 

1—Huber Hodgman, 42x52”. 

1—Scott Press, 45x56”. 

1—No. 43—3-Roller Optimus. 

and other sizes and makes of cylinders. 

All sizes Gordon Presses, Paper Cutters, 
Perforators, Stitchers, and other mis- 
cellaneous printing equipment. 

Parts in stock for C. & P., Celts, Thom- 
son Presses, Reliance Paper Cutters. 


PRINTERS MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 
M.Heumos A.Charleston R.A. Heumos 


410 South Clinton Street 


CHICAGO 
Established 1910 














Three 
Essentials 
of Gold Ink 
Printing 
The Right Ink. 


The right paper and a good 
makeready. 


We furnish the Ink. 
Gold Seal Metallic Ink 


Dries on the Paper but not on Press 


Directions for Use Mailed on Request 


The 


E.W. MEYER CO. 
129 E. Michigan St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





machine and the feeder. If a sheet 
is out of register, it checks itself, 
the feeder, and the press at the same 
time; it then puts itself in register 
and restarts both the machine and 
the feeder. It is all accomplished 
through a system of electrical con- 
tacts. 

George Mann, another famed press 
builder at Leeds, also showed a two- 
color offset press, which was claimed 
to be the only press in the world 
that would print two colors on one 
side of the sheet, or the same color 
on the front and back, besides which 
it could be run to advantage as a 
single-color press. He also showed 
a fast single-color rotary offset press 
with automatic feed with a speed of 
four thousand impressions an hour. 

The German machines created 
more attention than the English, it 
seemed. Notable among these were 
a sheet-fed rotogravure machine 
from Maschinenfabrik Johannis of 
Geissenheim. This machine was de- 
signed to print in one or more colors 
on a sheet 22% by 29% inches at a 
speed of two thousand impressions 
an hour. This speed had been made 
possible by a system of blowers and 
electric heaters, affording a rapid 
drying of the printed sheet. 

France showed a new model of the 
Marinoni-Voirin high-speed rotary 
offset press. This press has pile suc- 
tion feed with rear separation and 
electrical registering contacts. When 
a sheet fails to register it breaks the 
circuit, trips the blanket, water and 
ink rollers, and stops the press. It 
takes a sheet 3144 by 411% inches. 

Another French novelty was rep- 
resented by the Chambon chain of 
miniature presses, printing stock 
from a roll and delivering tickets in 
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stitched packets of twenty-five, all 
printed in four colors with serial 
numbers and large group numbers. 
A slitter and rewinder with idler 
roller made possible printing of roll 
tickets at high speed. 

Of other novelties may ‘be men- 
tioned a copper cylinder with a so- 
called stripping deposit, exhibited by 
Nickeloid, Ltd., and the Elfo plate 
of the Elektro-foto Klesche Fabriken 
of Vienna. The first of these is an 
ordinary rotogravure cylinder on 
which a shell of copper is deposited 
thick enough to allow an intaglio 
etching. When the cylinder so etched 
has served its purpose, the shell is 
stripped off and another deposited 
in its place. The Elfo plate is made 
with swoilen and hardened gelatine, 
the progressive steps for the produc- 
tion of the plate being a continuous 
tone negative, a positive with a 
screen behind it, transfer and press- 
ing on glass, a raised gelatine sur- 
face with silvering and depositing 
on copper. It sounds like a reju- 
venation of the old Pretsch method 
of gelatine printing, but the English 
engravers encountered seemed to 
think that it would prove useful in 
color reproduction. ‘The makers 
claim eighty per cent color accuracy 
for the method and quite a saving 
on the ordinary etching time—both 
valuable considerations if they reg- 
ister in practical operation. 

Mann, Egerton & Co., Norwich, 
offered a tank suitable for washing 
press rollers and forms. The tank it- 
self is made of coated steel plate. A 


.force pump operated by foot power 


pumps the cleansing ‘material under 
pressure from the body of the tank 
through tubing attached to the clean- 
ing brush. By this means the flow of 





THOMSON 
ELECTRIC 
DIE HEATER 








A self-contained unit, for hot and 
cold embossing, permanently fixed in 
a chase to fit any standard make of 
platen printing press, 10x15 or larger. 


Equipped witha four-point snap switch 
for regulating the temperature—high 
(full heat), medium (two-thirds heat), 
low (one-third heat), and off (no 
heat). Temperature of 300 to 350 
degrees can be developed in 20 to 30 
minutes, and all heaters are tested up 
to 400 degrees. 


Write for printed matter which 
describes this equipment in detail 


THOMSON -NATIONAL 
PRESS CO., Inc. 


Franklin - Mass. 
CHICAGO: 

Fisher Bldg., 343 South Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK: 


Printing Crafts Bldg., 461 Eighth Ave. 
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Static 


Use Wanner’s Static Copper Wound 
Tinsel to carry away your Static Elec- 
tricity. Sold in 12 yard rolls for $1.30. 
Discounts for large orders. 


Send for Sample 
THE WANNER COMPANY 
716 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Send us your orders for New Equipment 
and Supplies 














BARGAINS 


i—5/0 Special Michie Press, bed 46x68”, 
spiral gear drive, Ext. Delvy. DC motor. 

2—5/0 Special Miehles, bed 46x68”, with or 
—— Ext. Delvys 

i—No. Miehle Press, bed 29x41”, spiral 
gear on and rebulit. 

{—No. 2 Miehle Press, bed 35x50” 

[—2z/0 falehte Press, bed 43x56”. 

i—Ne. 3 Whitlock, bed 28x40”, 2-roller. 

{—Premier Press, 4-roller, bed 28x41”. 

8—Upham Color Attachments for 5/0’s. 

{—{0x15 Colt’s Armory Press, rebullt. 

2—16x35” Drum Proof ys a 
Stee] Chases, all sizes, cheap. 

{—Cleveland B Folder, 26x58”, rebullt. 

{—Cleveland Alr Wheel Pile Feeder for 
Model B Folder, like new. 

{—Continuous Alr Wheel Feeder for Model 
B Folder, like new. 

2—Sheridan Cutters, 45” and 50”. 

6—Power Stitching Machines, all sizes, vary- 
Ing from 4%,” to 1%” capacity. 

8—Horizontal Bundling Machines. 

i—Dexter 189 Jobbing Folder, 28x42”, lat- 
est Imposition, rebulit. 

{—Seybold Round Cornering Machine. 

{—{7'2” Rounder Backer. 

2—National Straight Needler Sewers. 

i—Murphy Sealing Machine, like new. 





- D. HENNIGAN COMPANY: 
218 N. Clinton St. Chicago, Il. 











DISPLAY 
\ PE 42 to 72 
POINT 
METAL RULES 
Pencraft Effect Rules — Leads 
and Slugs— Metal Furniture 


(Send for new book showing f txbe and 
over 300 faces of rules) 


PRINTERS SUPPLY SERVICE 
21 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Frank A. Trittipo 











the cleanser is continuous through 
the brush, each movement of which 
brings a fresh supply, and keeping 
the brush itself perfectly clean. 

The liquid does not splash about, 
but merely runs off the rollers being 
cleaned into an inner bath where it 
continues through a filter bed to a 
compartment where the waste mat- 
ters settle. The liquid thus cleaned 
is available over and over again. 

Frederic Wesselhoeft, Nottingham, 
or his agents, exhibited what is 
called ‘“Airweight” steel tubular 
furniture cut to labor-saving meas- 
ures. A report on the use of this ex- 
ceedingly light material states that 
it remains true under all conditions, 
even when subjected to heat in stere- 
otyping; it provides an elastic yet 
rigid lock-up, and overcomes troubles 
with pull-up spaces and quads. It is 
made in lengths of from six to sixty 
ems and in widths of 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 ems. 

Soldans, Limited, London, exhibit- 
ed a cylinder press with new and in- 
teresting delivery features. These 
features are known as_air-control 
delivery, because after printing the 
sheet is taken from the cylinder by 
a chain-driven gripper bar and car- 
ried to the rear of the press with the 
printed side facing downwards. A 
current of air directed from a re- 
volving drum keeps the sheet sus- 
pended during its journey. As the 
gripper-bar returns to the cylinder 
for the next sheet, the drum revolves 
with it and forms a pocket of aif 
which prevents the printed side from 
coming in contact with any part of. 
the press and places it on the deliv- 
ery table with the printed side up. 
Thus the drying of the ink is hast- 
ened and slipsheeting unnecessary. 
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The Goebel factory of Darmstadt hibited a multi-transferring machine 
exhibited through its London agents that aroused much interest among 
a press called “The Rotorecord.” visiting lithographers, especially 
This press is especially designed for those specializing on small subjects. 
the rapid production of tickets, la- The machine weighs about three 
bels, perforated stamps, folding car- tons and has a cylinder taking a 48 
tons, and similar work in large by 62 inch plate. This cylinder is 
quantities. It possesses definite units mounted in powerful brackets, which 
arranged in order on a solid base are part of the framework that slides, 
for the various operations involved; along the bed of the machine. It 
four printing units and a bronzing can be rotated to the finest measure- 
| unit, with slitting and cross cutting, ments with its movement checked by 
3 taking the stock from rolls and de- stout stops which prevent any loose- 
livering the printed product cut to ness in operation. The actual trans- 
size and in piles; it is practically ferring is done from a rubber sur- 
automatic throughout. A valuable face mounted on a section of the cyl- 
feature is that the machine is not inder. The transferring arc of this 
confined to a fixed size of product, segment is a little larger than the 
but can be readily worked on all _ original zinc or aluminum plate hav- 
















t sizes in popular demand. Other units ing the original on it. The size is 
g may also be added when desired. for work up to sixteen inches both 
, Strachan & Henshaw, Bristol, ex- ways, but larger segments are con- 
y 

0 

| The 

Margach Metal Feeder 

' is the only Automatic Feeder universally 

e applicable to Linotype, Intertype, Lino- 

y graph, Ludlow, Elrod or Monotype 

t- machines, requiring no extra burners or 
e artificial controlling devices. Ab- 

A solutely foolproof, wonderful 
“ time-saver, and gives splendid 

¥ production results, coupled with 

; a ten-year guarantee against any 

e additional expense. 

ir ae e Feeders, $75.00. Molds, $2.00 each. 

m Lf, ee ae Water-Cooled Molds, set of 4, $100; 
of: faieae set of 6, $150. 

7 Margach Manufacturiny Co., Inc. 

te 213 Centre Street New York City 
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Visit Our New Modern Plant 

















RAPID ROLLER CO. 
DAVID M. RAPPORT, President 
Manufacturer of 


Various Kinds of Printers 
Rollers 


Federal at Twenty-Sixth 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Victory 3100 








Strip 
End Gummer 


Will gum the ends of sheets from 
Yy" to 234” in width and 17 
inches in length. 


A rapid, inexpensive device which 
does perfect end gumming. 


Also used for pasting wrappers for 
mailing newspapers, magazines, etc. 


JOHN J. PLEGER CO. 


609 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hinged Paper Covering Machine 
Round Corner Turning In Machine 
Book Back Gluing Machine 
Library Book Finishing Machine 
Book Smashing Machine 



























templated. The operating method 
consists of rolling up the original by 
hand with transfer ink; the rubber 
covered segment is then revolved 
into position, being checked by stops, 
and the pressure applied. After re- 
leasing the pressure, the large cyl- 
inder is quickly moved to the sec- 
ond position and so on until the 
whole plate is covered, the original 
being rolled up each time. Thus the 
plate is rolled up at once in the 
proper way for metals. If there ap- 
pears to be a faulty transfer on the 
plate the machine can be readily 
adjusted so that a second transfer 
can be superimposed. 

Albert & Co., Frankenthal, Ger- 
many, exhibited a sheetfed photo- 
gravure press with automatic feeder, 
pile delivery, and drying device; an 
offset press with automatic feeder 
and electrical driving unit, and two 
fast cylinder presses with automatic 
feeder and front delivery. 

David Carlan & Sons, Glasgow: 
“Leader” adjustable window envel- 
ope machine and other high-speed 
envelope machines. 

Francis J. Connolly, London: Sin- 
gle and two-color rotary offset 
presses with automatic feeders and 
pile delivery, rotary tinplate print- 
ing presses, photo-plate making ma- 
chine, step and repeat negative pro- 
jecting machine, photo-litho printing 
down frames, and carton machines 
with automatic rotary punching, cut- 
ting, tabbing, creasing, and _strip- 
ping devices. 

Dalziel Foundry, Finsbury: Exam- 
ples of old and new methods of pro- 
ducing illustrations from the wood 
cuts used in the past to illustrate 
art books to the latest process en- 
graving productions. 
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CALENDAR PADS 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
COMPANY, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest 
on the market; write for sample baqoks 
and prices. 











EQUIPMENT 


OFFSET PRESS 
Rebuilt offset press, 36x48, in fine con- 
dition for sale at a sacrifice. Cash or on 
reasonable terms to a responsible party. 
The press was installed less than a year 
ago for the printing of a specialty. Ad- 
dress Box 401, Graphic Arts Monthly. 


FOR SALE—Latham No. 00 Wire 
Stitcher with motor, 2 heads for nar- 
row and wide stitch. Address Box 121, 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 


GORDON PRESS $69. PAPER CUTTER 
$69. Saw $19. Horton Pulley $23. Miller 
Unit $385. Lavery, 69 E. Long, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 














FOLDERS—Used, first class condition. 
Dexter 25x38, Hall 34x34, Liberty 22x32. 
Write P. L. Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 





FOR SALE—Smyth book sewing ma- 
chine. First class condition. Address 
Box 101, Graphic Arts Monthly. 


SAWS AND SAW TRIMMERS—RE- 
BUILT—all makes and sizes from $15 


up. Johnson Roller Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 








FOR SALE—Tatum Power Punch with 
punches and dies. Address Box 107, 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 








Largest central stock printing, binding 
and folding box equipment. Send for 
Wanner’s Bulletin. The Wanner Com- 
pany, 714-16 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE 

2Rotary Printing Presses for printing 

wrapping paper 
1 Router 
2 Casting boxes for stero-type 

Saws and Trimmer 
1 Melting oven 

Have no use for this equipment. Will 
consider any reasonable offer. 
THE GLOBE PAPER BOX MFG. CO. 

1493-1501 University Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 








FOR SALE—Brackett stripping machine 
complete with motor. Like new. Ad- 
dress Box 113, Graphic Arts Monthly. 


We have a large number of trade- 
ins and repossessed machines all re- 
built and guaranteed. Tell us what 
you want. 

KRATMAN MACHINERY SALES CQ. 

608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


FOR SALE—Round Corner Cutting Ma- 
chine with 10 knives. Address Box 119, 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 


KNIFE GRINDERS 


Send us your knives, 
all kinds, by mail or 
express. Dull or poorly 
sharpened knivescost 
money in more ways 
than one. 
Geo. Hofbauer & Co., 501 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Jorson & Carlson Co., Inc., 707 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 
Kellett Co., 501 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 
Sharp Tool Service Co., Inc., 5613 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
John Swanson & Co., 709 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICES 


























Proudfit devices can be secured from 

Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co., 

a Market <Ave., Grand Rapids. 
ch. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — REPRESENTATIVES in 
each city with experience in selling edi- 
tion book binding and specially made 
book catalog, magazine and telephone 
directory covers. Philip V. Spinner & 
Company, 732 Sherman St., Chicago. 


PRINTERS AND STATIONERS — Be 
an agent for our Personal Christmas 
Cards. No stock to carry. Take orders 
from our sample book. For informa- 
tion write Herman Ahrendt, Jr., Dept. 
GA, 40 Fulton St., New York. 











OPPORTUNITY FOR GOOD BINDERY 
SALESMAN or one acquainted with 
binding business to buy an interest in 
a well-established Chicago bindery 
plant. Will consider the sale of the 
entire business. Address Box 339, 
Graphic Arts Monthly, Transportation 
Building, Chicago. 
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RUBBER STAMPS 





SPACEBAND CLEANER 





MAKE MONEY taking orders for rubber 
stamps, seals, badges, etc. Special dis- 
count offered to printers. 
COLUMBIA STAMP WORKS 
428 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








SAW SHARPENING 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE CoO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago; One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6” 
75c and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 











SCHOOLS 


MILO BENNETT is acknowledged the 
world’s finest Linotype-Intertype in- 
structor. He holds world records. His 
school is large, filled with fine machines. 
If a slow operator, let Bennett fit you 
for a big paying job; if working at 
some branch of the business at poor 
wages, let Bennett teach you to oper- 
ate. Low tuition at school; only $28 
for correspondence course with key- 
board. Free literature. Milo Bennett’s 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 





LABOR SAVING DEVICE, simple, easy 
to operate, saves more in life of space. 
bands and matrices alone than its cogt, 
Does away with a disagreeable and 
dirty task. Write for descriptive gir. 
cular. The Rockaway Co., 4928 Vliet 
St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 





TYPESETTING MACHINES 
LINOTYPE & INTERTYPE BARGAINS 








Intertype C.S.M. like new......... $3000 
Two Model 8—18,000 serial....... 2300 
Four Model 5—12,000 serial....... 1400 
One Model 4—24,000 serial........ 1000 


Six Model 18—low base, water cooled, 
two molds, Universal knife block and 
ejector, magazines. Late escapement, 
Magazines interchangeable with 5s, 8% 
and 14s. $2000.00. Two Model Ks, two 
magazines, two sets of mats, $950.00, 
One Model 14. 35483 rebuilt, three new 
fonts, $3400.00. 

SUPERIOR LINOTYPE SALES & 

SERVICE BUREAU 
629-631 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 


FOR SALE—Two Model 5 Linotypes, 
also four tilting iron frame magazine 
racks, 5, 7, 8 and 10 capacity. 

Best-Way Co., 149 W. Ohio St., Chicago. 














COLORS 


Red, Dark and Light 
Blue, Dark and Light 
Green, Orange, Yellow, 
Purple, Kraft, Black, 
White, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Carried in Stock in 3%”, 





GUMMED PAPER SEALS 


FOR SEALING MAILING FOLDERS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 





1”, 14%", 14%” and 1/4” Diameters 
Plain or “Wavy” Edge. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


H. H. WILLSON COMPANY 


“Finishers for Printers Since 1899’ 


501 S. Dearborn Street 


Telephone Harrison 2129 


PRICES 
One Inch Size 


10,000...@ 25¢ ”” 
25,000...@20c ”” 
50,000...@17l4c ™ 
100,000...@15c ”” 


Samples on Request 


Chicago, III. 
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e World’s Largest 


CATALOG 


OOD and sufficient reasons were behind the decision of 

Sears, Roebuck & Company, the world’s largest mail-order 
house, to use Vandercook rigid-bed proof press help in the 
building of their mastodon catalogs. 





Vandercook Press Proofs give an honest appraisal of the plate 
value of engravings and a perfect demonstration of what may 
be expected on production presses. 


It is therefore, only natural that printers and publishers of 
renown, everywhere feel that the best interests of their custom- 
ers are favored by the dependable results of Vandercook Proof 
Presses. 








Rigid Bed Proof Presses for 
every proofing purpose 
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No. 219 


VANDERCOOK 
Proving Machine 
| with 
Power Ink 
Distribution 








| Ask for Catalog 
| 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
900 No. Kilpatrick Ave. $3 Chicago, Illinois 
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the Super-Test of Folders _ 


HE super-test of the sky-writers’ plane is also | 
the super-test for folding machines—reliabil- 7 
ity of performance under all conditions. And that ~ 
is what you get when you buya BAUM FOLDER, * 


The 1929 Model, as an example of performance, 
produces 6,000 folded sheets per hour—1, 2, 3 or 
4 folds—50 different kinds of folds. 


BAUM FOLDERS will make a profit for you 


when others fail. The lowest priced quality-~ 
built small folder in the world. Half the price of 
an ordinary machine. Terms so easy that it pays 
for itself out of earnings. 


Hundreds and hundreds of printers testify they’re: 
money makers—that you can’t go wrong in buy- 
ing a BAUM—the fastest selling folding machine 
in America. Get the facts today. Twenty-eight, 
models to choose from. Free demonstration. No 
obligation. . . . You be the judge and the jury. 


Inquire now! 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


617 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





